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To Finance Consumption 


Bue have been thinking it is better 


to save today than to spend and it is this psychologic opposition to spending in 
a reasonably free way that is responsible for the present economic indigestion. 
For money that is saved is invariably used to finance production, which has little 
or no trouble in getting itself financed, whereas money that is spent for goods 
finances consumption, which just now is having difficulty in getting itself financed. 


However, the slogan “Buy Now” is a cry in the dark, meaningless unless it be 
accompanied by a satisfactory answer to the question “Why?” The question is 
answered by passing on a reduction in prices to the public, enabling purchasers 
to save substantially for the purchase of other necessaries. In our particular 
case, the increased volume of our stores also guarantees that factories will be 
maintained in full-time production, a matter of vital importance to thousands of 
operatives. 

Our organization has long taken pride in the fact that the men and women 
who make its shoes are among the highest paid in the entire industry—a notable 
example being the factories which manufacture our low-price shoes. Here the 
operatives receive the highest average weekly wage in the entire shoe industry, 
the scale being warranted by the low unit cost secured through factory efficiency, 
all-year-round production, spaced to eliminate peaks and valleys as far as possible 


and a body of highly skilled, satisfied workers. 


Not only do we feel that any reduction in the pay of these operatives would 
be reflected in lowered efficiency and a consequent rise in unit costs, but we are 
entirely cognizant of the fact that such a move at this time would seriously 
impair the purchasing power of a large section-of that public to which all business 
caters. 


This telegram has gone out to the managers of 508 stores: “Our price reduction 
to stimulate buying now an unqualified success. The increased volume of your 
store means that your job and those of your sales staff are absolutely secure and 
that our factories will continue to operate on full time, full wage schedules. It is 
earnestly recommended that every employee of the Melville Shoe Corporation 
cooperate with local merchants and Chambers of Commerce by purchasing imme- 
diately in their communities whatever he or his family normally requires.” 


WARD MELVILLE, 
Melville Shoe Corporation, New York. 





Palm Beach 


By MADAME HAMILTON JEFFRIES 
Fashion Editor 


Wit Palm Beach Fashions 
are not volume sales in the January and February count up, 
they should nevertheless be watched as a serious expression 
of the to-be-accepted trends as to color and pattern lines. 
Because of the colorfiil coats to be worn with white, the 
new linen and cotton suits, the odd color combinations and 
the influence of pastel and various vibrant colorings, shoes 
and shoe materials must be studied. 

The Paris midseasons accentuate the fuller tones for 
resort wear. Sulphur yellow was featured by Patou for 
sports in wool and crepe fabrics, as well as in silk. Almond 
greens were shown in the collections for day and semi-sports 
wear, with blends of the deeper tones. Bright and bluish 
greens were pronounced and some bisque was shown. 

Rust tones and pie crust. were featured, but almost every 
important house showed light greens. Dark brown was 
prominent, the darker shades predominating, this being a 
carry-over from the August showings. Bridge blues, reds 
and greens are seen in wools as well as silks, and because of 
the two and three designs used in the ensemble, color ac- 





curacy is first in importance. 

White and natural fabrics are shown in most all lines of 
footwear designed for southern wear, spectator designs and 
sandal patterns sharing popular acceptance. Bright navy is 
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—~And Points South 


Shoe Styles for Southern Wear 


No. 1—White buck pump featuring white kid overlay which is under- 
layed in soft pink. The white kid heel line is carried through 
in the white kid backstay. 


. 2—White cotton styled with narrow wale. The scattered effect 
of red or green confetti is tied in by narrow kid piping. 


. 3.—Dark blue kid quarter combined with novelty fabric. The 
introduction of scroll line of white kid which is continued in 
a gray throat piping suggests custom shoe making. 


. 4—Novelty fabric of black ground with woven dot of a white 
contrast. The suggestion of patent and lizard at the throat 
blends with the patent heel which complements the fabric. 


. 5—The white buck one strap with the dark brown trim is again 
featured for spectator wear. The two size punching is very 
effective when underlayed in white. Again the built-up 
leather heel is demanded by the fashion conscious. 


. 6—Medium blue calf walking pump which also features for spec- 
tator wear. The studied proportion of the punching adds 
grace and line to the shoe. 


. 7—Popular type of sandal with new drop heel. This heel should 
be watched. The tricky crossing of the strap lends itself to 
colorful fabric and light construction. 


. 8—White kid pump with the heralded black patent leather trims 
and heel. 


. 9—White kid and suede combination trimmed with white and 
beige, the two surface leather combination, is a new ex- 
pression in southern lines. 





being used in sportwear as well as in town and 
afternoon types. Blue is by far the color for 
spring in all tones and variances of combinations. 

The American dress showings accent color com- 
binations, featuring the darker blouse with white 
or lighter frock, also the use of two materials 
with direct contrast of color. Dark blue is often 
used with red or rose shadings, while yellow, 
black and white, brown and white, and blue and 
white are featured with eyelet embroideries un- 
derlayed in contrasts. White for the entire cos- 
tume is thought to be an important style trend 
across the country. 

It is anticipated that the darker stocking as 
well as light neutrals will be worn as an accent 
note. 
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To Give More, or Get Less? 


At the Crossroads of Price, Shoe Merchants Declare 
Their Views as to the Safest Road to Profit 


Mi ovement of all merchandise 
has been slowing up on the road of business. All 
merchants see a fork in the road ahead. The mer- 
chant stands at the crossroads and in December must 
think it out as to which path he will take. It is im- 
possible for him to straddle both roads, although it 
is true that there may be still other detours farther 
ahead in 1931. 

As the merchant looks down one road, he sees his 
business operating at present price standards. He 
knows that his only argument with the customer is: 
“Price remains at $10.00; but I am specifying better 
ingredients and better values.” If he turns around 
and looks down the other road, he argues: “I will be 
selling what the public knows as a $10.00 shoe, having 
the same ingredients and values commion to this grade 
of shoes in the past five years; but I am going to let 
the price fall where it may.” 

' The battle at the crossroads will be fought in the 
next few months. The fight, on the one hand, being 
waged by those merchants who have spent so much 


effort and money in establishing a fixed price in the 
public’s mind that they cannot afford to change it 
now, while the other group of merchants says: “Our 
job is to buy shoes at a price that will enable us to 
sell them at the figure the people want to pay. If the 
people will not pay $10.00, we have to sell them 
something for $9.00 or $8.00.” 

The battle front extends from $22.50 shoes to $2.00 
shoes. 

Let us take an audit of experience of retail mer- 
chants, representative of merchandising in all these 
grades and see what light we can find. The opinions 
are about equally divided. Here they are: 


OTTO SCHULTZ, 
of Jefferson City, Mo.— 

“This subject could surely open up a wide range to 
ramble about and argue in, and I suppose it will do 
so, depending on the individual, his location, the 
grades he has been selling, the effect this period of 
depression has had on his customers, etc. Speaking 
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tor myself, and I believe I fit into the general average, 
I am buying my regular grades and letting the price 
fall where it may. 

“It appears to me that with clothing, foodstuffs, ma- 
chinery, autos, radios—in fact, nearly all. necessities 
and luxuries coming down in price, the logical thing 
for shoe merchants to do is to fall in line if they 
expect to hold the confidence of their customers. The 
public is better informed now than they once were and 
competition is keener—they know things are down 
in price and if one man in a community holds out for 
the same levels they are going to wonder ‘how come?’ 

“On the other hand, I have a men’s advertised line 
for which I am continuing to ask $7.50 with more 
value built in, but am cutting down on the number 
of styles in this same line that I formerly offered up 
to $10, and in this case up to now the price question 
has never come up. My upper grades have suffered 
in volume, chiefly, I think, because I have been able 
to offer more style, quality and fit in the lower prices 
and the same customers who: formerly bought the 
upper grades are dropping to the lower levels. So 
it all comes back to my original statement—it depends 
on individual cases.” 


GARDNER’S, 
of Oneonta, N. Y.— 

“We have spent too. many years on good grades 
and too much.money on advertising good merchan- 
dise to throw it all away selling cheap shoes for a 
temporary price recession. The orlly way we can 
stay in business is to continue our grades just as we 
have for the past twenty years. Any other policy 
spells ruin for the independent retailer.” 


x * * 
C. R. SIMMONS, 
of Simmons Shoe Store, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.— 

“We have no doubt at all now but what the buying 
public does want merchandise at lower prices. We have 
tried to hold up. the prices with better merchandise 
or, as you say, better shoes at the same price. That 
won’t work with us now. They demand lower priced 
shoes. I do believe in a set or fixed price, but it must 
be on cheaper shoes now. 

“We have and are having men go from $10 shoes 
to $5 and $6 shoes every day, regardless of the 
quality. We have others who want the $10 shoes 
for less money. We have reduced some shoes instead 
of buying others. On the other hand, we are buying 
less $10 shoes and more of the $5 to $8 shoes. This 
may not be the case throughout the country but we 
do believe it is throughout this section. We also 
believe the trade will come back to better shoes just 
as soon as times change and they have money to put 
in better merchandise.” 
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J. S. ARNOLD, jr., 
of J. S. Arnold, 
Mobile, Ala.— 

“In my opinion it would not be wise to reduce the 
price on shoes on account of the depression to stimu- 
late trade, because when things do get better, and 
we have to bring shoes up again, there would be a 
great howl all over the country. The people would 
want to know the cause of the raise. I think it will be 
best for the merchant to go along with his same profit 
as low as he can‘sell them, and then, when times do 
get good, shoes will look cheap to the public and buy- 
ing wili increase. We sell shoes from $2.95 to $6.00 
in ladies’ shoes, and from $4.00 to $10.00 in men’s 
shoes. However, we sell more $5.00 and $6.00 shoes 
than any price in the store. My opinion is to let 
things stay as they are.” 


J. M. SMASHEY, 
of Smashey’s Shoe Store, 
Bridgeton, N. ).— 

“I am a retailer in a town of 18,000, selling good 
shoes and doing about $50,000 annually. To date 
this year I am exactly $481.59 behind 1929 and by 
December Ist will be over $500 behind last year’s 
business. We have a lovely city and a good mer- 
chants’ association, of which I am president, and we 
meet every month to discuss just what you write 
about. 

“I hold sales semi-annually, usually in July and 








January, but I believe this year to hold my business 
up to 1929 I must start a December sale or move 
my midwinter sale ahead. My customers are asking 
for it—asking me when I am going to have my sales, 
etc. Well, I am like the rest—my guess is as good 
as the next fellow’s—but I am going to sell them good 
shoes as always. I am going-to meet the price they 
want to pay for the rest of the winter, at least—trade 
dollars with them—hold them until things get stable, 
if they ever will.” 
* * * 


JACK E. McRAE, 
of Walk-Over Boot Shop, 
Denver, Colo.— 

“There is no substitute for quality, and we of Walk- 
Over grades know there can be no substitute on our 
price levels. The road we intend to follow is: “The 
price to remain the same, with better merchandise, 
better shoemaking, better ingredients and far greater 
values for the same dollar spent. 

“It is a time for confidence and courage, not a time 
for price cutting. If prices are reduced at whole- 
sale, it is a matter.of pennies, and the merchant to 
date has stood from 80 to 90 per cent of price reduc- 
tion. If prices are reduced, they will not stay but 
will return to existing levels when the present emer- 
gency has passed.” 

* * * 
CRAWFORD SHOE CO., 
of Lima, Ohio— 

“As far as I can observe and analyze the conditions 
concerned with the industry, it still appears to me that 
there are only two avenues of merchandising. 

“First, quantity and price appeal, which in shoes 
is $5 and under. In this field undoubtedly there will 
be a far greater lot of lower merchandise sold than 
has been sold in the last few years. The demand 
from the consumer for shoes under $5 will be greater 
at this time than at any time in the past since the rise 
in prices. 

“Second, quality and 
service will not necessarily 
demand any lower priced 
merchandise, but on the 
other hand, prices can 
remain the same with bet- 
ter merchandise, better 
values, and better service 
for the consumer. We see 
no reason at all for any 
merchant becoming wor- 
ried to the extent of low- 
ering prices, providing he 
is in the field of merchan- 
dise retailing at about $5. 
We speak of shoes. 


shoes. 


of trade experience. 


Every Merchant Stands at 
the Cross-roads of Price 


Bb ipne opinions will have a possible bearing 
on methods of shoe merchandising for 1931. 
Ask yourself, would it be better merchandising 
policy to maintain prices at existing levels and 
endeavor to stimulate buying by offering greater 
values or should you be prepared to reduce prices 
in order to stimulate the sale of more pairs of 
In the latter case, ask yourself—will 
such reductions, if made, be permanent or will 
prices tend to return to existing levels when 
the present emergency has passed. 

Maybe you have an opinion to add to our 
audit of retail experience, if so we would ap- 
preciate it as an addition to the common fund 


H. S. WILSON, 
of Orlando, Fla.— 

“Our job is to buy shoes at a price that will enable 
us to move them at the figure the public wants to pay. 
Prices will-tend to return to existing levels when the 
present emergency has passed.” 


* * * 


CHARLES R. STRANGE, 
of Chas. R. Strange, Inc., 
Binghamton, N. Y.— 

“I do not believe in any fixed price on shoes. Let 
me explain why. I have always drawn a big black 
line between retailing and merchandising. Most re- 
tailers are not a success while most merchandisers are 
a success. Answer this for me. Why. shouldn’t a 
shoe merchant mark his different shoes at a price 
that is in accordance with his estimation of their 
selling value and looks? 

“Our stores has prices on children’s shoes as fol- 
lows: $3, $3.15, $3.25, $3.35, $3.40, $3.50, $3.60, 
$3.75, and’ so on, up to $5.40, in the different runs 
of sizes. Some of these show a mark-up of 47 per 
cent. Ifa merchant buys four different leathers in the 
same style and one particular shoe looks rich than 
the other three, why shouldn’t he get an extra dollar 
or so more profit on it? 

“T see no possible reduction in prices in the near 
future that warrants any merchant to become alarmed. 
What does a drop of twenty-five cents in the factory 
price mean to me? If I should change my retail 
price and conditions do pick up, as we expect they 
will, then the law of supply and demand would come 
into play and a scarcity of good leather would raise 
the factory price up the twenty-five cents it dropped. 
What would be my situation then? 

“I was recently shown some lower priced shoes for 
men. These were lower priced shoes than we have 
ever sold in our store and they were supposed to be 
made on the new market price. Any one of the 
uppers could have easily 
been used for sandpaper. 
There is now and always 
will be a class of retailers 
who will cash in on any 
flurry of the present kind 
and will advertise shoes at 
the supposedly new low 
prices. But what are they 
showing? Look them 
over and see if they are 
the kind of shoes that you 
sell. ~ 

“I will always remem- 
ber what the Dean of shoe 
manufacturers, Samuel 
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R. Heywood, said to me once: ‘Strange, ask your 
customers, if they will take their sugar half sand, if 
they can buy it cheaper.’ Personally, I am a stickler 
for good profits and good merchandise and I shall 
continue to mark-my shoes when I receive them, at a 
price which is in accordance with their looks.” 
* * * 

MATTHEW A. CONDON, 
of Jas. F. Condon & Sons, 
Charleston, S. C._— 

“We think it would be a grave mistake for mer- 
chants to lower their 


A. R. SPRINGER, 
of Payne Shoe Co., 
Topeka, Kan.— 

“There is undoubtedly a demand for lower prices 
throughout the country. This has been brought about 
largely by the press, coupled with the immense stocks 
of distress merchandise on the shelves of the retailers 
and in the warehouses of the manufacturer. All 
being eager to reduce their stocks at almost any price, 
a lot of merchandise has been thrown at a disinter- 
ested non-buying public, with the natural result. 

“We feel that the 
type of business one 





grades or to give 
stimulus to their 
volume of business 
(even as much as 
that was needed this 
November by selling 


is conducting should 
determine the course 
to pursue at this 
time. If a business 
is founded on ser- 





at reduced prices 
at mark-ups insuf- 
ficient to yield a 
profit. One of the 
prices which we have 
established is $6.50 
on women’s, and 
while for the present 
we have reduced to 
$5.95 (along with 
our $8.50 lines which 
have not sold as well 
as we should expect, 
largely due to price 
demands of the pub- 
lic) we expect to 
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Low Money Rates 

Increased Population 

Increased Production Efficiency 
Attractive Prices 
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vice, fitting and 
quality § footwear, 
that merchant should 
not only keep his 
quality up but should 
improve it along 
with his service. If 
he has built his busi- 
ness on a quality 








basis he has no 
chance to compete 
with the “price” 





store that is operat- 
ing strictly on a price 
basis and has no al- 
ternative but to fol- 


Accumulating Demands 
High Wages 
Willingness to Work 
Reduced Inventories 


give better shoes for 
early Spring from 
the same factories 


Rapid Style Obsolescence 


PROSPERITY INGREDIENTS ARE IN THE POT— 
ALL THEY NEED IS THE STIRRING OF SALES 
EFFORT 


low the price trend 
as he has nothing 
else to sell but price. 

“The depression is 











and will sell at $6.50 








again.” 

* * * 
WILLIAM A. TEMPLETON, 
of Mulherin & Marks, 


Augusta, Ga.— 
“T am in favor of better values, same prices.” 
* * xX 
M. M. ELLIS, 


of Ellis Shoe Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.— 

“Wish to advise that our prices for years have been 
from 5 to $10. We are making every effort to hold 
our prices at this level, and stimulate business by giv- 
ing the best values possible for the money. We feel 
that it would be a very hazardous undertaking to re- 
duce prices at this time, and try to raise the prices 
to the present level later, after this depression has 
passed over.” 
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a commodity depres- 
sion, not a money 
depression, and the public will pay the price for good 
dependable merchandise if it is worth the price asked, 
and is what they want.” 


* * * 


WINTER BROS., 
of Newport, N. H.— 

“We do not believe in cutting prices on standard 
merchandise. We believe this is the best time in years 
to clean up odds and ends and this is where we are 
doing our cutting. If a merchant makes a straight 
cut on all lines what is he going to do next season? 
We cannot see that wholesale market prices warrant 
cutting prices on standard goods. We believe this is 
a time to do a little thinking for the future, a time to 


use good judgment and a great deal of courage, giv- 
[TURN TO PAGE 70, PLEASE] 
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You Are Fired! 


HAT’S what might be said to 80 per cent of the 
“independent” (?) retail shoemen operating their 
own stores. Let’s see why! 

The inability of the 80 per cent to see and sense 
trends is allowing the keener minds in the industry 
to far excel them in merchandising. 

These 80 per cent of store owners, unfortunately 
for themselves, have no bosses. No one who can with 
authority say: “You must merchandise thus and so, 
as this is the proven right way.” 

If John J. Jones, proprietor of the general shoe 
store, will fire his merchandise man, who is John 
J. Jones, and then enter a year’s agreement with one 
J. J. Jones to merchandise that store on trial for one 
year, perhaps the Jones Shoe Store may survive more 
than the usual seven year life of a retail shoe estab- 
lishment. 

Should this J. J. Jones, after his year’s trial, dem- 
onstrate that he is not able to put the store on a 
genuine money-making basis, then a new man of 
proven capabilities, whose name may be Black, White 
or Green, should surely be put in actual charge. 

This firing of the boss on Jan. 1, 1931, is suggested 
as a remedy. So far, his ability to produce alibis as 
to why his business is not making money is wonder- 
ful. His ability to produce results is nil under con- 
ditions as they have existed for the past year. He 
thinks those stories of shoe stores and departments 
producing gains in profits and volume during the 
year 1930 a lot of bunk and propaganda. 

Late this fall our field editor, Harry R. Terhune, 
was given the assignment of sizing up the retail shoe 
business in towns of the 2000 population class, to- 
gether with sensing trade tendencies in general. Par- 
ticular emphasis was to be laid on the amount and 
condition of the stock on the shelves. 

That section of the country alleged to be in the best 
condition was the testing spot: Northern Wisconsin, 
southern Minnesota and eastern Iowa. Not all towns 
or all stores were to be covered—just a sampling proc- 
ess, as it were. He was told to visit a representative 
store of each grade and type in the larger communities 
and to ring every doorbell in the small towns. 

Briefly, here is what he found out. Most towns 
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of one to two thousand population have as many 
shoes on the shelves as is their total annual sales in 
dollars. Small towns in this section clocked a $10 
per capita shoe consumption with surprising regu- 
larity. A town of one thousand people would have a 
retail shoe business of $10,000 and have nearly 
10,000 pairs of assorted shoes on the shelves. In 
several cases, the writer was told that the retail shoe 
business had shrunk two-thirds in the past decade, 
that is, a store doing $30,000 in 1920 is doing less 
than $10,000 in 1930. 

In stores in cities of over 25,000 several questions 
were asked, including these: “How does your in- 
ventory compare with last year?’ “How do your 
total sales compare with last year?” 

Taking the stores making the best showing: In 
Wisconsin 41 per cent have the same inventory as 
last year; 48 per cent have reduced inventories frome 
5 per cent to 25 and one has increased his inventory 
5 per cent. The merchant who made possibly the 
best showing is the one who decreased his stock 25.3 


Ask Me Another 


—Is stagnant money useful? 
—No, it is harmful, especially at this time. 


—Why? 


—Because our prosperity has been built up 
by nimble dollars. When people spend 
money, business is good. When they hoard 
money, business is bad. 


—Are people justified in hoarding money 
now ; 
—No, they are merely weakening their own 
position to satisfy their unnecessary fears. 
When they regain confidence business will 
right itself again. 
» re G.I = i 
President. 
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per cent with only a loss of 10 per cent in sales. This 
same group reports: 35 per cent are equalling their 
1929 figures; 10 per cent are running from. 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent ahead and 55 per cent are going 
behind last year’s volume from 5 per cent to 20 per 


cent, the average per store of decline being 11 per ' 


cent in the last classification. 
Southern Minnesota: Inventories average 12 per 
cent less than a year ago, with sales 7 per cent less. 
Eastern Iowa: All stores showed less inventory, 
ranging from 3 per cent to 15 per cent, or an average 
of 8 per cent, while only 25 per cent reported less 
volume in sales than a year ago. The average of 


those reporting a shrinkage in sales was 11 per cent, 
while the 75 per cent opened their books to prove 
that their sales were averaging 10 per cent ahead of 
last year. 

This “firing” is aimed at the 80 per cent who need 


to learn the shoe business all over again, for what was 
good tactics ten years ago, is in the discard today. 

Department store shoe stocks, store for store, are 
in much better shape than those of the regular in- 
dependent shoe stores. This is not to be construed 
as meaning that all the brains in the retail shoe in- 
dustry have been gobbled up by the department stores. 
It does mean that department store organization is 
quicker on the trigger in sensing trends and in know- 
ing what the consumers are thinking NOW and. what 
they will think several months hence. 

Department store buyers have been held right down 
on general purchases, while the whip was cracked over 
them for volume: That is one of the advantages of 
the department store over the lone shoe man. No 
one is cracking the whip over the independent 
owner. No one is telling him he “must” get his 
stock in liquid shape and increase his business. 

The average shoe store stock is comprised of 35 
per tent “live” stock with a balance ranging from 
“fair” to “bad.” 

That myth of “We must have a big stock in order 
to satisfy our trade” is smashed by those who are 
doing a bigger business in the same town on a smaller 
stock, 

Therefore, we say, let’s take now a real inventory 
so that real progress can be made in 1931—not alone 
by 20 per cent of stores but a full 100 per cent—or 
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as near that broad coverage of shoe stores as possible. 
It is not the bulk of a stock that counts, it is the 
balance or salability. 


vVvvv 


Plan Detroitward 


O face the New Year with its problems, every 

merchant who can do so should plan to be in 
Detroit Jan. 5, 6, 7 and 8. Lest this statement be 
taken as customary convention ballyhoo, let us make 
proper explanation here and now. 

The year 1930 is drawing to a close and during that 
year merchants have been forced to solve for them- 
selves particular problems that have come up. It has 
been a year of sailing on “uncharted seas.”’ All busi- 
ness has been in doubt. All business has proceeded 
with caution. All business has found that there is 
very little comfort in the writings of forecasters, 
soothsayers and the like.’ 

Most stores have discovered the need of sticking 
pretty close to straight selling. Stocks have been 
scrutinized as never before. Stores have been pre- 
senting merchandise to the public by square-shooting 
methods. There has been very little bunk in business, 
with the exception of those fanatic attempts by some 
chains to prove that $5 shoes were worth $10. But 
all those extravagant statements have blown away 
with the chill reality of the same shoe selling at $3.65. 
In three months from the claim of worth $10 but 
priced $5, to the statement that all we ask is $3.65. 
The chains have a problem indeed as to how to step 
back to their old published prices. 

There is the. problem of price and selection of the 
spring run of shoes in every merchant’s mind— 
whether he runs a little shop or a big chain. 

We believe that an audit of experience is a good 
thing for industry to make at least once a year. 
That’s precisely what should be developed at the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association Convention at 
Detroit. Out of that common fund of knowledge 
maybe some path of progress can be charted, for the 
little merchant with one little store; for the merchant 
with one, two or one hundred stores. “Together” a 
solution may develop which “alone” might never be 
discovered. 
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Bygures on the national retail 
census for four cities have been released in prelimi- 


nary bulletins. While incomplete in some phases, 
there is sufficient data to indicate how extremely in- 
teresting and valuable the final figures will be when 
the retail fabric of the entire nation is assembled. 

The four cities in the first release are Syracuse, 
Trenton, Pueblo and El Paso. They reflect a com- 
bined resident population of nearly 500,000 on the 
1930 basis, a total of over $275,000,000 in retail store 
volume. In this $275,000,000 volume, $55,800,000 or 
20 per cent is in the automotive group, which in- 
cludes automobile sales, accessories, filling stations 
and garages. The food group which includes all 
food stores and eating places total $70,000,000 or 
24 per cent. The apparel group totals $25,000,000 
or 9 per cent. Department stores, 5 and 10 cent 
stores and dry goods stores total $39,000,000 
or 14 per cent. Of course, a good deal of depart- 
ment store volume is apparel, and the complete sur- 
vey will no doubt show a breakdown on this point. 

For the total volume of $275,000,000 the total stock 
at cost is nearly $38,000,000 or $7.23 in sales for 
each $1 in stock. This is not rate of turnover, but 
simply ratio of sales at retail to stock at cost. 

In these four cities the chain store volume is $55,- 
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il What part of the retail spendable 
dollar goes into the shoe store?— 
First definite figures now available 


600,000 and the independent store volume $217,400,- 
000. About 20 per cent therefore is sold in chain 
stores. It is significant to note that the chain store 
group shows $10 in sales for each $1 in stock and the 
independent stores about $7 in sales for each $1. 

Continuing the ratio of sales to stock, here are a 
few more comparisons, the figure in each case being 
the amount of annual sales for each $1 in stock. Auto- 
motive group $12.62, food group $18, apparel group 
$4.44, house furnishings group $4.34, department 
stores $5, shoe stores $3.20, furniture stores $4, drug 
stores $5.11; grocery stores $15.47, jewelry $2.16. 

The figures as stated are only preliminary reports 
and for four medium sized cities. The full figures 
will no doubt vary when big city figures and the 
even more important mass volume from small towns 
are compiled. However, these figures give an idea of 
what a valuable picture of the retail fabric the entire 
census will provide when completed. 

The Government is doing a remarkable job this 
year, making not only a census in the terms of num- 
bers of people but in terms of what people want and 
how they buy it. When the facts are all collected, 
then we can measure new and important trends that 
will have an influence over the next decade. 

The amazing thing to note in the census releases 
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to date is the definite movement of people into towns 
and cities and the thinning-out process that is going on 
in hamlets, villages and small towns. An amazing 
decrease in farm population is the outstanding item 
of the reports. There is a total decrease in the last 
twenty years of 4,233,000 persons living on farms. 
This does not mean that agriculture is a declining 
business—rather life is drifting cityward and that 
fewer people, by the aid of machinery, can do more 
work on larger unit farms. 

Small city after city reports 50 per cent increases 
in population in the last decade. Another definite 
movement is in the growth of suburban communities. 
The larger cities have not shown the capacity gains 
but their suburbs, as incorporated towns, have in- 
creased tremendously. The great growth is in the 


number of towns and cities of 10,000 and 100,000 
population. 

Study the census reports with great care because 
they indicate.not only changes in markets and mar- 
keting habits but very important differences in style 
and fashion demand. 

Census returns disclose astonishing changes in 
population figures. Here is a city that has increased 
in ten years in a most amazing fashion. There is a 
city that has decreased sadly. Small towns have be- 
come small cities. Villages, especially in the country. 
have fallen off in a most puzzling way. 

The automobile has made distances of small im- 
portance. The rapid advance in flying will reduce 
distance still more. We no longer think of 50 miles 
as a long journey to go for a pair of shoes. Thou- 
, sands of people com- 
mute that distance daily, 





Trenton 


122,000 


Syracuse 

_ Population, 1930 220,000 

Total retail sales 
Stock at cost 

Sales by Groups: 
Automotive 


per cent 


10,600,000 
15.2% 
18,500,000 
_ 26.6% 
5,800,000 
8.5% 
1,956 
$8,000,000 


per cent 
Apparel Group 
per cent 
Total number of stores. . 
Total payroll 





(in millions of dollars) 


Chain V olume 
101.0 

56.4 

18.5 

- 415 


217.4 


Syracuse 
Trenton 


El Paso 


Ind. stores 





Annual sales for each 
$1 in stock 
All stores 
Auto group 
Food group 


Department stores 
Shoe stores 
Furniture stores 
Jewelry stores Apparel 
Grocery stores 





SUMMARY OF PRELIMINARY CENSUS FIGURES 
As Interpreted by Recorder Analyst 


Pueblo © 
50,000 
$131,000,000 $70,000,000 $25,000,000 $50,000,000 $276,000,000 
17,300,000 9,600,000 3,600,000 


4,600,000 
20% 
5,300,000 
24% 
1,800,000 
8.5% 
641 
$2,700,000 


CHAIN STORE VS. INDEPENDENT STORE 


Ind. Volume Chain Stock 


Chain stores.... $10in sales for each $1 in stock 
$7 in sales for each $1 in stock 
Chain store volume, 20%. Independent store volume, 80%. 


RATIO OF ANNUAL SALES TO STOCK 


Department and 5-10 


House furnishings 


back and forth from home 
to shop, and think noth- 
ing of it. With all this 
changing and shifting of 
peoples it is a thing to give 
very careful study and in- 
vestigation. 


As yourself 


“What is going on around 
here? How’ will this 
change affect my business ? 
How many people have I 
lost, or how many have I 
gained? What kind of 
people? What is their 
ability to purchase? What 
do they like and what will 
~ they buy?” 

We will endeavor to 
make an analysis in next 
week’s issue of the rela- 
tionship of cash and credit 
in the shoe industry, to 
cash and credit in every 
other industry at retail. 
We believe the figures 
will reveal a_ situation 
much more favorable to 
shoes than to any other 
commodity at retail. 
The outstanding prob- 
lem of the day is how 
to finance consumption. 
The problem of how to 
fill the pay envelope is to 
be considered from a na- 
tional viewpoint. 


Total 
493,000 


El Paso 
101,000 
7,400,000 37,900,000 
12,700,000 
25% 
9,000,000 
18% 
3,500,000 
7% 
1,280 
$5,700,000 


55,800,000 
20% 

58,900,000 
21% 

24,100,000 
9% 


$31,600,000 


Ind. Stock 
2.8 14.5 
1,1 8.4 
0.6 3.0 
1.2 6.1 


57 320 


Annual sales for each 
$1 in stock 
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Shot in the arm may stim- 

ulate for a time but store-wide 

events are habit-forming medi- 
cine 


The merchandise manager breezed 
into the shoe department. Vim, vigor and vitality 
radiated from every pore. 

“Ah, good morning, Mr. Young,” his 
silvery voice rang out. “Have you selected 
your specials for our Kompetition Killing 
Sale next week ?” 

Now Mr. Young was the new shoe buyer. 

He had been on the job only three days, so 
he was not yet acquainted with the system. 
But a sale was just what he wanted. 

“Sure thing, Mr. Merchandise Man!” he 
answered. “Come over here. I found a 
big lot of odds and ends we’ve got to get rid—” 

“Ah, but my dear Mr. Young, you don’t under- 
stand!” Mr. Merchandise Man raised his hands in 
righteous horror. 

“For our great annual Kompetition Killing Sale we 
must have only the newest, most attractive offerings. 
Forget the odds and ends. We'll get to them some 
other time. 

“How about this black kid pump? And this sport 
oxford? And this....and this....and that... .and 

“But, Mr. Merchandise Man, those just came in!” 

“Fine! Just what we want! I see they’re eight 


fifty. Let’s make them five ninety-five. That’s only — 


thirty per cent off. What say?” 

“They ought to grab them up,” said Mr. Young in 
desperation. 

“That’s the spirit, my man!” Mr. Merchandise Man 
exulted. “I see you’re going to be one of us, heart 
and soul. Give them values, values, values! That’s 
what made us what we are today! Good day, Mr. 
Young, and good luck.” 

Half way down the aisle he turned back. “Oh, 
yes, Mr. Young, don’t forget the following week is 
our drive for 10,000 new accounts. We're expecting 
great things from you that week. Great things, my 
man |! 

“Then comes our anniversary celebration, when we 
rock. the town with our extraordinary values. The 
way trade throngs our store then for our matchless 
bargains, Mr. Young, it makes your blood tingle!” 

Mr. Young flopped into the nearest chair. For fif- 
teen years now he had been buyer for a medium sized 
shoe store in a smaller city, making a consistent profit 
right along. 


Department store men had often told him—so often 
he almost believed it—that ordinary shoe stores were 
away behind the times. No life, no vigor, no romance, 
no action, no system in a specialty shop as in a de- 
partment store. So perhaps this was the life after 
all, Mr. Young cogitated. He’d see. 

Thus did our hero begin to acclimate himself to 
the dizzy round of department store promotions. 

On a particularly soggy day some weeks later he 
happened to be joined at luncheon by the steady go- 
ing Mr. Olde, the china buyer. 

“Tell me, Mr. Olde,” he asked, “why my predeces- 


fr IPA ILIE 








sor got fired. The knowledge might be helpful.” 

“Same old reason, he couldn’t make any profit. In 
fact they won’t let you make a profit in this store. 
Once a year, when the annual statement comes out, 
we buyers get the devil because our profits are little 
or nothing. The controller tells us we’ve got to get 
more markup and less markdown and all that. 

“Then the other eleven months the merchandise 
man, the advertising man and even dear old Prexy 
himself are all on our necks. To get bigger mark- 
up? Lord, no! I wish they were. 
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“They are prodding us for nice fat bargain fish to 
feed the roaring lion of volume. That’s a rotten 
metaphor, but anyway—lI’se regusted !” 

Mr. Young glanced around furtively. “I’ve been 
suspecting that,” he said in a hoarse whisper. “I’ve 
been ordered to go East Saturday night and buy some 
jobs for the Anti-Calamity Sale next month. I don’t 
want any jobs but....orders is orders. 

“I’ve got 2,742 pairs now in the odds and ends. 
Most of them, I find, are job leavings. We'd get in 
a lot of specials, so the boys tell me, and sell half of 
them the first three days. Wonderful business while 


ae 


it lasted. But the unpleasant part of it came afterward. 

“Then the leavings would get shoved into the odds 
and ends and forgotten. Jobs, phooey! 

“And if I want to promote some good seasonable 
styles at regular price, half the time I can’t get them 
in the paper, nor in the windows, nor even in my own 
department’s show cases. I’ve got to have specials 
there to fit in with some store-wide event.” 

“It wasn’t always this way?” said Mr. Olde, blow- 
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ing a smoke ring. “A few years ago we had about 
four sales a year and business went along steady in 
between. Then when business got harder they 
doubled the number of sales to keep the volume up. 

“You see, Mr. Young, when you advertise reduced 
prices you’ve got to give them genuine reductions, or 
not, one of the two. If your bargains are genuine 
you can’t make any profit; if they’re not you can’t 
keep any customers. And there you are. 

“But, as I was saying, the oftener we have sales 
the less we sell in between times. You know how it 


is. The bigger the mountain the deeper the valley. 


PILLS 


P RO F I TS by Murray C Feencn 


“Prexy takes a bird’s-eye view of the situ- 
ation. He signals for a huddle. Shows 
them in plain figures—sale weeks, big vol- 
ume ; other weeks, small volume. 

“Expenses, curse them, go right on just 
the same. Must have volume to meet ex- 
penses, says he. Got to have more sales to 
jack up the in-between weeks. And there 


you are.” 
ee 
Wat gets me,” said 
Mr. Young, “is that these sales create odds 


and ends instead of getting rid of them. I 
can’t sell odds and ends while there are cut 
prices on the regular stock. Then when it’s 
over the regular stock is all odds and ends. 

“It’s over my head, this system of making 
my department shoot one loss leader after 
another with the vague hope that the clerks 
will unload a lot of regular profit merchan- 
dise while the fireworks is on.” 

“T could make a profit,” said Mr. Olde, “if 
I could merchandise my china department 
according to its own needs, not as a second 
cousin to the millinery section. If the milli- 
nery gets sick and needs a pill, you and I 
have to take a pill also to fall in with the 
store-wide merchandising program. 

“Result—the millinery gets cured; you 
and I get sick! 

“Patent medicines are bygones except in 
the department store. There the store-wide 
sale is the cure-all. To be effective it must 
be taken by the whole family at the same 
time, not by just the ailing member. 

“It’s a habit-forming drug, too. Once taken, it 
must be repeated the following year, or the com- 
parison is painful. 

“Specialty shops exist and prosper because each 
develops a merchandising calendar in keeping with 
its own needs. The department store, with its store- 
wide events is attempting to force one system on all. 

“If each department, merchandised independently, 

[TURN TO PAGE 58, PLEASE] 
















































Messages that impress chil- 

dren with the vital impor- 

tance of foot health and 
right shoes. 












For Better Feet, 


What Wisconsin Shoe Merchants Are Doing to 
Shoes and Right Fitting with the Aid of Educators 
Graphic Art the Importance of Correct Shoes 





Program of University of Wisconsin's Foot Health 


By STEPHEN J. BROUWER 


EF or a long time | have felt 
that the standards for better fitting of feet could not be raised unless 
we had the cooperation of educators and doctors. This has been a dif- 
ficult thing to secure but I believe that we are getting a toe-hold in these 
two groups. 

The State of Wisconsin has, I think, started this movement first and 
our State university at Madison has had its instructors give talks over 
the radio which have been broadcast through the State. In the Physical 
Education Department, Dr. Helen Denniston was the pioneer, and, in 
the Domestic Science Department, Miss Gladys Meloche has given in- 
valuable assistance. For several years past they have been cooperating 
to make people think about footwear and health. 

It is true that all dealers cannot cooperate with educators, but the 
most progressive and intelligent dealers throughout the United States 
should and could cooperate with educational and doctor groups. 

Poster contests through the art departments of the schools have 
proved of the greatest educational value in teaching children the im- 
portance of foot health. The accompanying illustrations show some of 
these posters which were used in the rural district, and they demon- 
strate the benefit of this type of education. 

At the State Fair, Miss Elisabeth Salter, the leader of the Four H 
clubs, had over 1000 boys and girls in a judging contest in which they 
had to distinguish correct shoes from incorrect shoes. 

One subject that has received special attention by the clothing spe- 
cialists is that of the selection of shoes and hosiery. Every possible 

means has been used to extend the story of the 

importance of well fitting foot clothing. In 
local leader groups an entire day is given to 
this subject. Whenever the clothing special- 
ist was asked to speak at a general meeting, the 
subject of shoes was selected for her topic. 
In order to bring the subject before the 
. children, shoe programs have been given in 
the schools. Through the cooperation of the 
superintendent of schools, the county agricul- 
tural agent and clothing specialist, plans were 
made so that every school in the county, rural 
and city, could be visited in one week and 
special stories given to them. 
Whenever a county program is held, the 
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Campaign, Backed by the Retail Merchants of State. 


AAA 


three clothing specialists go into the county as speakers. Each speaker 
made about seven rural schools a day. One day is assigned for city 
schools, and the three speakers go together. Usually each speaker 
gives two talks in each of the city schools. 

In both Douglas and Kenosha counties the superintendent of 
schools, the county agent and county nurse drive the speakers to 
their respective schools. Time permitted the speaker to have twenty- 
five minutes for her talks. The story of shoes based on “Mother 
Goose Rhymes” and “Pied Piper of Hamlin” was given followed 
by an explanation of a poster contest. The contest was held im- 
mediately following the shoe program, the object being to keep the 
children thinking about shoes and to help them to crystallize their 
thoughts. 


An extensive foot health program 
has been conducted during the week in Douglas County rural and 
Superior schools by three instructors from the home economics ex- 
tension service of: the University of Wisconsin. Instruction on how 
to select shoes with an eye for health as well as appearance was given 
at every rural school and city school. A total of 110 thirty-minute 
talks were given and 8444 pupils were reached during the week. 

Miss Gladys Meloche, Miss Mary Purcell, Miss Sadie McNulty, 
clothing specialists, have been in charge of the work. They were 
brought here by Miss Vera Rehnstrand, county school superintendent, 
and John Walz, county agricultural agent. It was first intended to 
confine the work to the county schools, but 
the first four days completed the county dis- 
trict, and Miss Lulu Pickett, Superior school 
superintendent, invited them to continue the 
work in the city. Miss Angel, physical educa- 
tion director of Superior, worked in conjunc- 
tion with them. All city schools were visited 
on Friday. 

For the past four years foot health has 
been made part of the study and work of the 
clothing department of the extension service. 
About four counties a year are covered in this 
work. Douglas County has been the first 

[TURN TO PAGE 66, PLEASE] 
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Start with Children 


Educate the Coming Generation in the Vital Need of Good 
and Medical Profession-Poster Contests, Illustrating by 


and Proper Fitting, Form a Valuable Part of the Educational 












Some of the posters pro- 
duced by school children in 
the Foot Health Campaign 
carried out under the direc- 
tion of the University of 
Wisconsin 
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Ed. Beck, Director of the Style Show, looking over 
models for the runway 


Because of the magnificent 
facilities of Detroit’s greatest auditorium, “The 1931 
Pageant of Footwear Styles” will be one of the most 
gorgeous revues ever attempted by the N. S. R. A. 
The auditorium in itself is a complete theater, with a 
tremendous stage and adequate equipment to produce 
a superior spectacle of unusual beauty. The 5000 
seating capacity of the theater provides sufficient seats 
to permit each shoe merchant an opportunity to wit- 
ness each of the three style performances. 

The runway will be designed in a manner that will 
give the merchant a close-up shoe view of the pattern ~ 
as well as the fit. The Detroit show will unquestion- 
ably crystallize the opinion of the industry at large 
regarding spring styles. 

Ed. Beck, style show impresario, has gathered a 
splendid aggregation of charming girls who will capti- 
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Detroit’s great auditorium where 
the Footwear Pageant 





Spring 
Style to 

Crystallize 
Detroit Show 


vate the visiting merchants with their youthful beauty 
and loveliness. One of the most interesting groups 
among the girls are four sisters, whose charm and 
talent will bring admiration from the audience. Beck, 
well known for his ability to train the manikins in 
displaying with grace and poise the new notes in 
footwear styles, is preparing to show at least 100 
girls on the runway. Children’s shoes will be fea- 
tured extensively in the style revue. 

Spring will be the theme-song of the footwear 
pageant. Each manikin will appear on the runway 
garbed in the dictates of the spring modes from the 
smartest fashion centers. There will be two revues 
of footwear at each performance. 

The introduction of new types of footwear will 
prove an interesting feature of the style show. The 
new hostess shoes, the enhancement of last year’s 
pajama shoe vogue, semi-formal and wrap footwear, 
with increased development in sports types, all em- 
[TURN TO PAGE 68, PLEASE] 
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Five Exclusive Features 
in Americas Best Line of 


BOVS SHOES 


NO BREAKING.IN 

REQUIRED — 

CALLOUSES AVOIDED 
i 
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A SPECIAL SHOE AT $4.00 
HOLLAND QUALITY 





MOLDED INSOLES 















Foot Health Insurance 


The HOLLAND shoe provides for the growing 
_ foot that measure of protection and proper de- 
velopment attainable only through its five 
exclusive features. 
That is why the HOLLAND SHOE FOR BOYS 
is such a big seller to both the classes and the 
USIe Black Calf oxtord masses. It is foot health insurance for which 
tion last, has overweight any parent will gladly pay a premium. 
steel Dh an’ Give the boys a chance to wear HOLLAND 
ment and fit. Same in shoes—for they insure wholesome development 
a —for the wearers’ feet and for the dealers’ sales. 


HOLLAND SHOES help you avoid the necessity 
of talking down to a price. 


INSOLES ARE 

PERSPIRATION AND 

CRACK PROOF 
jf~ 






















MOLDED ARCH 


FEATURE 
: \ 
ar sg! Coffee Elk, 
N _* 1-6 6%-9. 
Us22—Genes" c, D ii- 
13%. Munson Last. Same 





RIGHT AND LEFT 
PATTERNS 
BETTER FITTING 












Shakar Black Elk, Genuine § §8806—Boys’ Black Calf, B, C, | U586—Boys’ Black Scotch Grain, U503—Boys’ Black Calf, B, C, D, } te. Me Boys’ and 
zip e prozing. N a D 1-6 6%-9. Collegiate Last. = width combination. B,C, D EE 11-13% 1-6 6%-9. Brutus : 
1- 18 Calioginne Leet. Same in Ta $8807—Same in Brown Calf. Same in Brown. Last. Same in Tan Calf. 


VA, 


U505—Boys’ Black Scotch Grain. U500—Boys’ Black Calf. B, C, D U506—Boys’ Black Scotch Grain. Boys’ Tan Elk—Brutus Last. Roys’ Black Kip—Tarzan Last. 
B, C, D 1-6 6%-9. Collegiate 1-6 6%-9. Collégiate Last. Same B, C, D 1-6 6%-9. Brutus Last. U506—Boys’ B, C, D 1-6. Ussoccn one 7 % vt it; 


Last. Same in Brown Scotch in Tan Calf. Same in Brown Scotch Grain. U509—Gents’ C, D 11-13%. Same in Brown Kip, nt 
Grain. (Brown and Black). 


Holland Sonny Boy Line 


The newest development in shoes for little masculine feet. They’re the only 
lightweight, flexible, shark-skin tip shoes made that fit little boys’ feet _cor- 

rectly, SPECIAL FEATURES found in no other little boys’ shoes are: Boys’ 
type heel with broad heel seat—a special-molded insole, to fit every contour 
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Holland Shoe Company, 
Holland, Michigan. 





Please send details of special 
features of Double Duty Arch 

















, 

> 

v4 

, 
of the foot—a broad arch shank—wider ball—waterproof soles. Write for ’ Shoes. 
details and prices. , 

> 

NGI cccccccccccccccccseccccoscccetcoresecees 
HOLLAND SHOE COMPANY Gh iives ccc 
HOLLAND MICHIGAN ’ CUP: caceccceccdececseccccoes State *tspemsseues 
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Mr. Oaks: The hides from which 
we make our in-sole leather comes 
from the finest of native packer 
steers. 


Adv. Man: These poor steers! 
How the leather men treat them! 
It’s a shame! Constantly playing 
“Hide and Seek.” The leather men 
take their hide and they seek their 
“happy grazing grounds.” 


Mr. Grossman: Don’t mind him 
Mr. Oaks, he’s got to get his little 
joke in to start these discussions. 


Adv. Man: Don’t believe him, Mr. 
Oaks, he’s giving you a bum steer. 
And you, of all persons, shouldn’t 
want a bum steer. But let’s go on 
with the story! 


Mr. Oaks: We use what they call 
the double shoulder from the belting 
butt. It takes from four to six 
months to tan. 


Mr. Ferrone: What tanning 
process do you use, Mr. Oaks? 


Mr. Oaks: We use the old- 
fashioned Oak Bark Lay-away 
process. There are four different 
lay-aways to which the hide is sub- 
jected. But first it is put into what 
we call “the rockers.” 


Mr. Grossman: Will you explain 
this process and what it does? 


Mr. Oaks: Surely. The hide is 


The photograph shows Mr. W. C. Oaks 
of Himmelein & Bailey, Inc., explaining 
how the in-sole leather, tanned by his 
firm, meets the requirements for quality 
footwear. Reading from left to right 
in the picture are: The advertising coun- 
selor; Mr. Dan Ferrone, sole leather 
buyer; Mr. Oaks, tanner, and Mr. Eman- 
uel Grossman, in charge of the Julius 
Crossman factory. 


put on what we call rockers. It is 
then rocked up and down. This 
drives the tanning liquor through 
gradually so that the grain doesn’t 
draw or pucker and the fiber doesn’t 
burn. 


Adv. Man: What a beautiful 
scene’ comes to my mind’s eye! 
Rocking the leather up and down 
like a baby! I suppose somebody 
stands by and sings: “IN-SOLE 
LA MIA.” How BEAUTIFUL! 


Mr. Grossman: Let him rave! 
What follows your rocker process? 


Mr. Oaks: Four different lay- 
aways follow this. A sort of pro- 
gressive series of baths that nurse 
the fibers along to maintain the 
strength of the hide and produce the 
longest and strongest fibers. At this 
point it is necessary to be sure that 
all acid is out of the leather. 


Mr. Ferrone: How do you make 
sure of that, Mr. Oaks? 

Mr. Oaks: Every lot goes through 
a special laboratory test which 
makes certain that all acid has been 
removed. 


Mr. Grossman: It is important 


"that this free acid be taken out, The 


burning of the bottom of the foot 
usually comes from the improper 
tanning of in-sole leather. By this 
method we avoid all of this diffi- 
culty. This is a very important 
point to get leather that is free of 
acid. 


Mr. Oaks: After that comes the 
“currying.” The hide is washed 
and scoured without the use of any 
acid bleach. ‘This removes all un- 
spent tannin or foreign substance. 
Then the hides are put through a 
natural air drying process—no 
forced heat. 


Mr. Ferrone: Aren’t their other 
oils put back into the hide after it 
is dried? 


Mr. Oaks: Most certainly. Tal- 
low and oil is fed back into the 
leather after it is dried. The 
leather absorbs this like a blotter 
takes up ink. The tallow is 
swabbed in from the flesh side and 
when the hair side shows a uniform 
shade, we know that the hide is 
thoroughly saturated with the 
proper tallow and oils. 


Mr. Grossman: How is the leather 
made compact and the fibers long 
and strong? 
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li-solea 


Mr. Oaks: That’s the next process. 
The hide is put through heavy 
rollers to make it more compact. 
We call that “setting the fiber.” 
Then all the loose flesh is shaved 
off. 

Adv. Man: 
lette! 


Mr. Oaks: The grain is then 
“snuffed.” This gives the leather 


Boy, page Mr. Gil- 


that soft velvety feel and makes it 
easy for the in-sole leather to take 
the impression of the bottom of the 


No. 330—Black Kid 
8.25 
Sizes: 342 to 9. Widths: AAAA to E 


foot when the leather is subjected to 
the heat of the foot and the pres- 
sure of the weight from the body. 
The tannage is such as to give high 
tensile strength. It-will not curl up 
or stretch. This insures holding its 
shape through long hard wear. 


Mr. Ferrone: Of course, we cut 
our own in-soles which is our guar- 
antee of perfect leather from the 
start and perfect workmanship all 
the way through. 


WHOLESALE SAMPLE ROOMS 
537 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Adv. Man: Let’s sum up the great 


of Good Shoes. 


AND, OF COURSE, 
THE SHOES ARE VERY 
IMPORTANT! 


No. 330—Black kid one-strap made 
over a perfect fitting last. A 14/8 Louis 
heel. No. 339—Same in brown kid. 
No. 331—Black kid wide one-strap 
with harness buckle. Beautifully per- 
forated. A tailored leather walking 
heel. No. 338—Same in brown kid. 


Note: We have 21 wonderful fit- 
ting feature shoes in stock in all 
sizes and widths ready to ship 
same day order is received. Let us 
send you our “In-Stock” Catalog. 











Adv. Man: I notice, Mr. Gross- 
man, that you use no cork and glue 
filler on the in-soles in the making 
of your shoes. 


Mr. Grossman: That is true. We 
only use a thin piece of felt put on 
by rubber cement. This leaves the 
in-sole soft and pliable. The felt 
merely keeps the shoe from squeak- 
ing. The cork and glue which is 
put into some other shoes makes the 

in-sole stiff and bulky. It is 

because the in-sole leather we 

use is of such fine quality that 

makes our method possible. 

There is enough strength and 
thickness in our in-soles not to re- 
quire any filling. 


Mr. Ferrone: It’s no wonder many 
persons take our shoes for turns, 
they are so flexible and light-look- 


ing. 


Mr. Grossman: The in-sole is 
really the foundation of a shoe and 
goes a long way toward holding 
their shape many times longer than 
shoes made with the glue and cork 
filler of leather inferior in quality. 


DAW 


GROSSMAN 


advantages as they have been given: 
The feet will not burn in the shoes 
made from this in-sole leather. The 
shoes will be lighter and more flex- 
ible. They will hold their shape 
longer. They will be easy on the 


7.75 
Sizes: 3% to 9. Widths: AAAA to E 


feet because the in-sole leather will 
rapidly take the impression of the 
bottom of the foot. 


Mr. Grossman: You’ve covered it 
nicely. Every point is very impor- 
tant. Each helps explain why we 
maintain that Julius Grossman shoes 
are the finest that can be made. 


Adv. Man: I’m reminded of the 
old joke about the teacher asking 
Johnny to use the word “defeat” in 
a sentence. Now Johnny will have 
to answer: “Julius Grossman in- 
soles are good for de feet.” 


FACTORY 
372 DE KALB AVE., BROOKLYN 
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AN ACCURATE FINANCIAL RECORD 


of your business—one important key to success 








The Boot and Shoe Recorder’s 
Financial Record 
is another distinct RECORDER 


merchant service. 
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This book provides for an accurate 
record, with entries made easy cov- 
ering income, outgo, cost, selling 
price, profit, liabilities, assets. 


Each sheet is properly headed and 
ruled to cover each operation and 
each department. 
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The Financial Record 
with cloth board loose leaf binder— 
consists of: 

100 Daily Sales Sheets 
(women’s, men’s, children’s 
hosiery, miscellaneous) 
6 Accounts Payable Sheets 
6 Accounts Receivable Sheets 
6 Cash Received Sheets ; 
6 Cash Disbursements Sheets 
6 Monthly Sales Summary Sheets 
6 Purchase & Merchandise Sheets 


1 Yearly Comparison and Financial 
Statement Sheet 
_ (all ruled both sides) 


Contains sufficient sheets to cover one year’s requirements of 144%” x 1144” 
average size busy shoe store. 12.50 
Re-fill sheets carried in-stock. $ " 


Used in conjunction with our STOCK and DAILY SALES postage prepaid 
.RECORD, it gives the busy store accurate records of every (Check with order, please). 


detail. 
BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER 


Merchants Service Dept. 


1334 Republic Bldg., State and Adams Sts., Chicago, Ii. 
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ADVERTISING PAGES WEMOVED 


A Look Ahead in Hosiery 


Prices Placed on Stable Basis; 


Light and Dark Tones to 


Ania the hustle and 
bustle of Christmas shopping 
the hosiery trade may well 
take a little time to peer for- 
ward into the new year. The 
fact that less emphasis is laid on price during the 
holiday shopping period may be the logical starting 
point for a new period in hosiery history. Certainly 
the year now drawing to a close has been one in 
which price has been overemphasized. It would be 
futile to argue that the price declines of 1930 could 
have been prevented. The course of major economic 
events made lower prices inevitable, but it is ap- 
parent that the price retreat could have been made in 
a more orderly fashion had there been less of the price 
appeal to the consuming public. 

What seems certain to be the last price readjust- 
ments for the current year developed early in Novem- 
ber when the Berkshire Knitting Mills, the largest 
producers of full fashioned silk hosiery sold through 
jobbers made reductions in their price lists of from 
25 to 75 cents a dozen. Other large mills selling 
the jobbing trade followed suit. Coincident with the 
new price list the Berkshire mills and other plants in 
Reading, Pa., announced wage reductions which led 
to a strike which did not call out any large number 
of workers and which seems foredoomed to failure. 

The effect of the latest price reduction, the fourth 
within the year to be made by Berkshire, the acknowl- 
edged leader in the industry, was to sharply curtail 
business, but when the trade became convinced that 
the reductions only brought Berkshire’s prices in line 
with what other mills had been quoting under cover, 
the market assumed a better tone. 

As if in anticipation of the Berkshire price cut, 
some of the large mills selling direct to the retail 
trade had revised their prices downward. Following 
the Berkshire revision, most of the mills selling di- 
rect reassured their customers that there would be no 
further price cuts for the remainder of the year at 
least. This action was calculated to stabilize the 
business for the holiday seasons. 

Unless something unforeseen at present develops no 
further price reductions are in prospect for months 
to come. In fact, if raw silk stiffens appreciably, ad- 
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Prevail for Spring and 


Summer Season 


- vances will be more in order 
in the hosiery market. 

With the price basis for the 
immediate future apparently 
stabilized, thought turns to 

possible changes in color and style. The spring hosi- 
ery colors selected by the trade in conjunction with 
the Textile Color Card Association have not been 
announced officially and probably will not be released 
until. mid-December. It is known, however, that 
both light and dark beiges are included in the color 
selection for spring. It is anticipated that the high 
style note of dark hosiery with white shoes and 
dresses will continue. 

One of the guiding factors in the selection of 
hosiery colors for next spring and summer is the fact 
that white will play such a conspicuous part in cos- 
tumes. The white costume, relieved by bright colored 
accessories and the white shoe loom large in the 
fashion picture. There is some basis for a possible 
revival of pure white or dead white hosiery, but best 
opinion inclines to the belief that white hosiery will 
be confined largely ta plain lisles and lisle meshes. 


Bacidentally white lisles are 
moving well now in a few shops that cater to the 
advanced winter resort trade. Light beige hose for 
volume wear with white and the dark beige for high 
style look like good bets. With the pastel colored 
costumes, neutral beiges are much in the picture. 
Sunburn will be less pronounced than last year—so 
hosiery in general will have less of the sun-tan cast. 
With blues strongly touted for costumes bluish beige 
hosiery should be good. It might be well to call 
attention to the fact that many of the white shoes are 
trimmed with a rich tan, and that solid tan shoes again 
appear on the spring fashion scene. This should give 
an opportunity for the old fashioned tan stocking to 
be worn as a color accent with the white costume. 

Turning from color to styf we find little that is 
new in prospect for the coming season. A continua- 
tion of tweed effects or rough fabrics in costumes 
presages a continuation of the growing demand for 

[TURN TO PAGE 46, PLEASE] 
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A quick, snappy, but withal 
a pleasant “good morning” greets each one that steps 
inside the Napier Stocking Shop at Omaha. That is 
one of the things I feel is necessary. Be courteous at 
all times. So much the better if you. remember the 
name of each entrant and use the name when making 
the greetings. It makes one feel at home, also tends 
to make one think you are really interested in them. 
Remembering the size of hose the lady wears is 
also a good stroke of business. You should espe- 
cially be careful to remember the particular brand 
that pleases Milady. These are small things, yet it is 
the small things of life that give it vim and zest. 
Another thing very important, if you would suc- 
ceed in selling stockings to the ladies, have a good 
knowledge of your merchandise. Know you have 
merchandise you can recommend, merchandise that 
you would buy for your personal use. 


Wet another very important 
thing is a perfect knowledge of your stock arrange- 
ment. Know just where to find each brand, color 
and size. Be sure you are stocked on the fashionable 
colors and always push the latest while it is yet new, 


Here is where Miss 
Hipke uses her smile, 
backed up. by real 
knowledge of her mer- 
“chandise and custom- 
ers, to keep the cash 
register tinkling 
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reap the harvest while you can, for the time is short 
for that in these days of variable styles and colors. 
Stocking colors must match the gown and shoes. 
Luckily that has been fairly easy this season. In fact 
so much so that we would be safe in carrying about 
six colors: Beige, Claire, Ivorie, Suntan, Sunbask, 
Crystal Beige and Dove Gray. Harmony is the rul- 
ing spirit at this time and you must not become en 
passe by offering Milday anything to the contrary. 
Color scheme is the cry and all must be satisfied. 
The dull sheer stocking has sold big with this house. 
Reverting back to the question of stock, it is wise 
to buy just as few of the novelties as possible. They 
run strong while the craze is high, but soon dwindle 
and in a short time die. Best to go very slow on 
these. Buy little, sell quick. The plain sheer stock- 
ing is always good and should make up the greater 
part of your stock at all times. A neat French heel 
is preferable. Such merchandise is always a heavy 


seller in our shop. 


Ad nother thing that has 


helped greatly this season in selling stockings is the 
new pocket book section. Good displays of the shoes, 
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Hosiery 


By PEGCY HIPKE 


Peggy Hipke is the sales 
manager, stock clerk 
and general factotum 
of the Stocking Shop, 
Omaha, Nebr. ’ 


stockings and pocket books together have resulted 
in selling more hosiery. It just shows that harmony 
is the big thing desired and when the customer buys 
a pocket book she must purchase stockings to match. 

We never forget the window displays. Hosiery is 
hardly ever displayed alone, but in conjunction with 
the shoes and pocket books. This association has 
served to increase sales here on all three articles. The 
hosiery business has shown a decided increase over 
1929, despite the so-called quiet year. 

Never allow your stock to become old. The very 
minute it lags, or some particular number drags, put 
it on sale and let go with as good grace as possible. 
Style merchandise, and the novelties are included here, 
are not long-lived as a rule, so move them quickly. 
Any number out of regular stock should also be 
sacrificed immediately. 

Twice each year this house places all shorts and 
numbers out of stock on sale. The July sale this year, 
at a 20 per cent reduction from regular retail price, 
was very successful. A slight profit was obtained on 
all sold and the cash made available for new and 
stylish hosiery. 


Qaczestion is one of the 
greatest sales’ assets one can practice. This often 
results in Milady buying three pairs of stockings when 
she only expected to buy one when entering the shop. 
But you must be careful here. Know your custom- 
ers’ social standing and be sure you recommend the 
correct thing. In fact common sense and tact are 
required at all times. 


Ana above all never 
neglect that “good morning” salutation and give 
it with a smile and a genuineness that leaves no 
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doubt in the mind of your prospect. That starts the 
day right and serves to make all the world kindred. 
The milk of human kindness accomplishes great 
things in business. 
“Good morning!” 


aN 


OO tticiar announcement is made 
of the association of Charles M. McGee, former 
manager of the Brown Durrell Company’s hosiery 
department, with Schletter & Zander, Inc., as vice- 
president and director in charge of the distribution 
of their production direct to retail stores. Mr. McGee 
has established offices at 385 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

The entire production of the Schletter & Zander 
mills formerly was distributed by the Brown Durrell 
Company. 

Mr. McGee is well known throughout the hosiery 
industry and has many friends among manufacturers 
and distributors. 


45 





For Christmas selling—Hose that are “different.” 
0 down—A 51 gage, two thread ingrain num- 
ber from Propper which adds to its dressiness a slen- 
der lace clock. A fine mesh number with lace hem 
from the Van Raalte line. A new clever clock on a 
fine gage ingrain stocking by Holyoke. Dexdale’s 
new “Window Clock,” in which the clock is made of 
sheerer material than the stocking, and also is short 








A Look 
Ahead in 


Hosiery 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43] 


dull hosiery. Grenadines and other high 
twist hose are gaining in popularity con- 
stantly and some authorities estimate that 
fully 50 per cent of the full fashioned silk 
hosiery in production at present is being 
made of high twist yarns. Retailers who 
cater to the upper register are preparing for 
a greater demand for lisle hose this summer 
as a result of the swing to dull stockings. 


Mies hose are growing 
in popularity constantly and are due for a big season. 
While demand for the extremely large fish net meshes 
continues good, fashion seems to be returning to the 
very fine pin-point meshes again. 

* * * 

Ralph H. Baruth, for some time sales manager of 
Julius Kayser & Company has been made a vice- 
president of the company. Last year he was made 
a director of the company and promoted from man- 
ager of the hosiery department to the position of 
sales manager. Other officers of the company were 
reelected as follows: 

H. L. Van Praag, president ; C. W. Sinn, Laurence 
Mayer, R. K. Broadwee, vice-presidents ; C. J. Hardy, 
secretary, and Mr. Sinn, treasurer. 


to conform to the current skirt length 


The Oliver Knitting Company, Philadel- 
phia, have appointed George A. Uebe ex- 
clusive selling agent for the mill’s produc- 

tion of women’s full fashioned 
silk hosiery. Until Nov. 1 Mr. 
Uebe has been sales director for 
the Reading Maid Hosiery 
Mills. Mr. Uebe has established 
offices at 358 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

The Oliver mill is equipped 
with new 42 gauge machines 
having a capacity of 10,000 
dozens monthly. 

x * * 


Substantiation of reports that 
September saw a good gain in 
the hosiery industry is found in 
the statistics for that month com- 
piled by the Department of Com- 
merce. Production, shipments 
and orders showed substantial 
gains, as compared with August, 
while stocks on hand declined. 
The comparison with the same 
month of last year also was more 
favorable than it has been for 
several months. 

x * * 


Stern Brothers, New York, are among the first to 
give wide exploitation to the new ingrain grenadine 
stockings. On Nov. 13 the store carried a large two 
column advertisement in the daily papers devoted ex- 
clusively to these stockings at the two prices of 
$2.95 and $3.95 a pair. 

The copy explained the structure of the new stock- 
ing and pointed out the advantages of both the in- 
grain and grenadine processes. 

* * * 

P. F. McDermott announces his association with 
Schletter & Zander, Inc., manufacturers of full fash- 
ioned silk hosiery with mills at Holmesburg, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Camden, N. J. Mr. McDermott will 
assist C. M. McGee in the New York office. 
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On the SELLING END 


RAY JACK- 

¢ SON, who has 
been covering the 
South for a num- 
ber of seasons for 
the Lape and Adler 
Company, will have 
the territory re- 
cently vacated by 
Mr. Samuels, of 
the Julian & Ko- 
kenge Co., accord- 
ing to an an- 
nouncement 
by President H. N. 
Lape. 

Mr. Jackson is a thorough shoe man, 
one who has the interest of his cus- 
tomers at heart, and who is an able 
consultant as to the style situation. 


A. Ray Jackson 





Jjeoun J. WHALEN, formerly with 
Condon Bros. & Co., of Brockton, 
and more recently a member of the 
sales force of the Ellis Fisher Co., of 
Avon, Mass., has been elected one of 
Brockton’s representatives in the lower 
house of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, having received a healthy ma- 
jority in the election held early this 
month. Mr. Whalen has been actively 
engaged in politics for a number of 
years, having been a member of the 
Brockton City Council, as well as its 
chairman for a term. He is also a past 
president of the Boston Shoe Travelers’ 
Association. His territory includes 
New England and Pennsylvania. 





ALESMEN of A. G. Walton & Co., 

well known makers of shoes for 
boys and girls, are now in their terri- 
tories following an enthusiastic sales 
conference held at the factory. Wal- 
ton salesmen and their territories are: 
H. E. Coombs, Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont; W. T. Crane, Connecti- 
cut and part of Massachusetts; L. E. 
Feist, part of New York City; H. A. 
Fox, part of New York State; M. E. 
Friedberg, part of Pennsylvania; C. 
A. Gladding, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia; 
T. H. Goodiohn, part of New York 
State; G. W. Gunther, part of New 
York City; C. C. Horn, Rhode Island 
and part of Massachusetts; J. H. 
Hughes, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina; S. Joffe, part of Pennsyl- 
vania; O. Solomon, part of Pennsyl- 
vania; A. Tiger, part of New York 
City; E. A. Weh, New Jersey; G. M. 
Wilkins, Brooklyn. 





TS annual sales conference of the 
traveling salesmen attached to the 
Columbus distributing branch of the 
H. C. Godman Co. will be held at the 
general offices of the company Nov. 22, 
23 and 24. The salesmen will leave 
about Dec. 1 with samples of the new 
spring lines. 
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News of the Shoe Travelers and Sales Activities 
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The Columbus distributing district, 
operated under the name cf the Colum- 
bus Godman Co., has 28 salesmen and 
comprises Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, southern Indiana, eastern Mich- 
igan, western Virginia, western New 
York and western Pennsylvania. The 
plant is being operated near capacity 
with orders to maintain the present 
schedule until the men get on their ter- 
ritories. 


ALPH C. MOULTON, formerly 

merchandise manager at St. Louis 
and sales manager in the Eastern divi- 
sion, is now Ault-Williamson sales rep- 
resentative in the important territory 
adjoining Washington, D. C., and ex- 
tending into Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. In addition to sales, 
Mr. Moulton has had considerable fac- 
tory experience, enabling him to give 
real service to customers through a 
complete understanding of factory and 
retail problems. 





LET’S GO! 


“There isn’t any business,” 

Wailed the sad and gloomy man! 
“I haven’t made a dollar 

Since these hard times began.” 
But | couldn’t help reflecting, 

As | heard his story through, 
That the hopeful, cheerful hustler 

Seems to have a lot to do. 


I’ve been in business places 
Where the air was thick with gloom, 
And the men as sad and solemn 
As the mourners at a tomb. 
And there wasn’t any business 
Or an order coming in 
And what’s more, there never will be 
Till those fellows start to grin. 


“There isn’t any business,” 

Aren’t you weary of the cry? 
They have caught the gloomy habit 
And they sit around and sigh. 
But the hustler, | have noticed, 
Who has quit his easy chair, 

And is confidently working, 
Seems to gather in his share. 


It is time to get the business 
It is time to hustle out— 
With a man’s faith in the future— 
Much too long we’ve scattered doubt. 
Much too long we’ve sobbed and 
whimpered, 
Much too long we talked of woe— 
Now it’s time for optimism— 
And the hopeful phrase, “LET’S GO.” 
O. WitttAM Lams 


Detroit Sales Representative, Bridge- 
water Workers Co-operative Ass’n. 
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WO million, one 
hundred _ thou- 
sand dollars’ worth 
of shoes sold in sev- 
enteen months is 
the enviable record 
in which Jack Gal- 
way, of C. P. Ford 
& Co., Rochester 
manufacturers of 
women’s footwear, 
takes a justifiable , 
pride. Mr. Galway 
doesn’t take all of 
the credit to him- 
self, however. Dis- 
cussing his accomplishment a few days 
ago in his office in the Marbridge 
Building, New York, Jack modestly de- 
clared that he never could have done 
it without the help of an organization 
that believes in 100 per cent coopera- 
tion both with the salesmen who sell 
its shoes and the merchants who dis- 
tribute them. He mentioned in par- 
ticular the help he received from Paul 
Chevillat, who designs and styles the 
shoes. . 

When the RECORDER representative 
attempted to figure out roughly how 
much income tax Mr. Galway will have 
to pay on the basis of his sales this 
year, Jack admitted his commissions 
couldn’t be counted as clear velvet. He 
explained that, along with many others 
of the shoe-selling fraternity, he has 
done his bit in what Stuart Chase de- 
scribed as “Wall Street’s spirited at- 
tempt to give the country back to the 
Indians.” 





Jack Galway 





ILLIAM H. DAVIS, representa- 
tive of Enna Jettick shoes, was a 
visitor in Atlanta during the week, fol- 
lowing a trip through his territory. 
Mr. Davis reports business condi- 
tions as “spotty” throughout the South- 
east, with a strong tendency on the 
part of many merchants to wait until 
January before doing the usual spring 
buying. And with many manufacturers 
now on a _ hand-to-mouth productior 
basis, he believes there is a real dan- 
ger that the entire industry will be 
caught napping when the demand does 
open up. 


G H. BARNES, formerly represent- 
¢ ing M. N. Arnold Shoe Co., men’s 
and women’s shoes, in the Chicago ter- 
ritory, including Illinois and Wisconsin, 
now has the Pike-Esten Shoe Co., of 
Athol, Mass., women’s and children’s 
welts, $3 and $4 retailers, in the Chi- 
cago territory, and is contacting vol- 
ume buyers in the central West. 








[2¥IN W. DAVID, manager of The 
R. Stern Company, 303 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, factory represen- 
tatives for braided sandals, is on a tour 
across the country taking orders for 
factory make-ups. He expects to reach 
the coast by the first week of December. 
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Ram ous Billy Bowls 


is made with 


No boy’s boot has ever enjoyed such wide- 

spread popularity. There have been many 

imitations, but the Billy Boot remains the 
American boy’s favorite 


Boys just naturally take to 
the Billy Boot. It’s the origi- 
nal boot with a pocket on 
the side and jack knife. 
They've been copied but are 


. still the choice of American 


boys. Has 14-inch Dark 
eons retan leather tops, 
v. 


and heavy Rock Oak sole, 
: ry. Solid leather heel. Munson 
\e. ‘last and GENUINE 
' “ _BARBOUR STORMWELT. 
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tD-WING SHOE COMPANY 


= 


BRANCH, SANTA FE TERMINAL BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS. 





No. 875-B 
ILLUSTRATED 


Width D 
Sizes 2'2 to 6 


$4.50 


Youth's Sizes 
12% to2 


$4.00 


No. 875-L.G. 
Same Shoe with Gold-Spot 
Spartan Leather Soles 
Sizes 9 to 12 


$3.60 








RED WING, MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 144 DUANE S8T., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Winter Footwear 
Sells as Snow 


Covers Chicago 


Cuicaco (UTPS)—Steadier buying, 
as a result of the continued cold 
weather and approaching holidays, was 
apparent in Chicago during the past 
week. 

As the first snow of the year fell, 
shoe merchants of this city were of the 
undivided opinion that business was 
certain to continue at a good rate, and 
that sales of galoshes and strictly win- 
ter footgear will increase proportion- 
ately. 

Watersnake, as prophesied in a recent 
issue of BooT AND SHOE RECORDER, con- 
tinued its rapid rise back into public 
favor. It is shown in many new mod- 
els and effective combinations. 

As the opera season goes into full 
swing, opera pumps and evening slip- 
pers are beginning to count as a large 
item with the leading retailers and de- 
partment store shoe sections. 

O’Connor & Goldberg are at present 
in the midst of their once-a-year sale of 
evening slippers. They offer 2600 pair, 
originally priced to $16.50, now at 
$5.85. Tintable white moires, satins, 
silver brocades and crepes comprise 
the large majority of these shoes. Many 
are of the new open eyelet embroidered 
vamp type. 

The Marshall Field department for 
Young Moderns offer evening slippers 
with the advice that they be tinted in 
the new jewel tones, ruby or turquoise, 
to be worn with both black and white. 

Suede, and especially black suede, re- 
mains the all-around best seller. How- 
ever, leading buyers are divided in 
opinion as to whether this popularity 
will hold good until the first of next 
year. The firm and consistent inroads 
made by reptile and dull kid seem to 
indicate a falling off of suede. 


David F. Petty Ends Life 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa. (UTPS)—Brooding 
over the death of his 13-year-old son 
three weeks ago in Florida, David F. 
Petty, 47 years old, president of the 
Petty Booterie, Incorporated, here, 
hanged himself with a sash cord from 
a steam pipe in the basement of his 


Snow and Cold Help Mid-West 


Rush for Overshoes Keeps Stores Busy in Twin Cities, While 
Freezing Weather Aids Shoe Sales in Indianapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (UTPS)—The 
first real touch of winter in the Twin 
Cities and Duluth resulted in a rush 
for overshoes, particularly by the wo- 
men, and a thaw following caused the 
men to buy rubbers. 

Great hopes are expressed by the shoe 
men for good business. The Minne- 
apolis downtown section has been deco- 
rated overhead with lights and ever- 
green earlier than usual and this move 
seems to have started the buying sea- 
son earlier. 

At the L. S. Donaldson Co., depart- 
ment store, a Christmas slipper section 
for women was established right near 
the main entrance, on the main floor, 
which also houses the men’s shoe sec- 
tion. This is fitted up like a permanent 
section with shelf stocks and fitting 
chairs. 

The women’s shoe shop _ recently 
opened by the Plymouth Clothing 
House, whose main store at Hennepin 
and Sixth has this branch at 1010 
Nicollet Ave., had a special exhibit this 
week of new models of shoes for wo- 








main store in the Jenkins Arcade. The 
case was reported as suicide. 
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Department Stores Show 
More Than Seasonal Gain 


Department store sales increased from 
September to October by 9 per cent, 
when allowance is made for the number 
of trading days. This increase is greater 
than the estimated seasonal increase for 
that period, and the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of department store sales, 
which is adjusted for seasonal variation, 
advanced by 3 per cent during the 
month, an advance approximately equal 
to the decline during the preceding 
month. 

As compared with last year, the aggre- 
gate value of sales in October was 8 
per cent smaller. 

Sales of women’s shoes in department 
stores in October showed losses varying 
from 2 per cent in the New York dis- 
trict, to 31 per cent in Dallas. Men’s 
and boys’ shoe sales varied from 15 per 
cent gain in Richmond to 15 per cent 
loss in the Chicago district. 














men by Hanan & Son, with a factory 
representative present. The same new 
spring styles and models for evening 
wear shown in eastern centers were on 
display. 

John W. Thomas & Co., following 
Thanksgiving, put in effect a $5 sale, 
with 1800 pairs of shoes priced from 
$6.50 to $10 for two days. 

Poppe’s shoe store has its regular 
$1 extra pair sale of shoes. C. M. 
Stendal had a sale of evening slippers 
at $8.70 for shoes usually priced up to 
$16.50, and of slippers formerly priced 
at up to $27.50 offered at $11.70. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. (UTPS)—With 
colder weather and the approach of the 
holiday season, trade at retail stores in 
Indianapolis has been stimulated to 
some extent. During the past week, 
when the thermometer registered below 
freezing, customers seeking winter foot- 
wear were more numerous. This was 
true both in men’s and women’s shoe 
departments. 

In women’s footwear, suedes in brown 
and black are in the lead, with an in- 
creasing demand for black kids. There 
is an occasional call for green in kid, 
and some patent leather. Merchants 
look for an increase in the sale of pat- 
ent leather footwear as the adverse 
weather sets in. 

Strap models are very popular, with 
very little change in heels. White 
moire is in good demand for evening 
wear and quite popular. Business is 
showing some improvement and quoted 
as on the upward trend by leading 
merchants. 

CINCINNATI (UTPS)—The cold snap, 
long expected, has certainly added zest 
to Cincinnati retail buying, dealers re- 
porting the first day’s business after 
the cold snap showed tremendous ac- 
tivity. Sales began to swell over the 
preceding warm and unseasonable week. 
Overshoes had a nice run. 

Winter styles predominated in the 
sales in shoes. Marked displays in eve- 
ning slippers held the windows, many 
brilliant with rhinestone decorations, 
Smith Kasson Co. showing a solo cen- 
ter decoration in varied colors that was 
particularly effective. 





- ROBERTSON 
LEATHER CO: INC: 


NEW YORK - NEW YORK 


EXCLUSIVE TANNERS OF EXCLUSIVE REPTILES 
‘“f” 


We cannot progress unless our cus- 
tomers also progress. 


message We have a creed that our friends 


- must profit by their purchases from 
us. 


Whenever we believe that an article 
is cheapened and reduced to a level 
of mediocrity by hysterical competi- 
tion—as in the present instance 
where certain types of snakeskins 
find their way down to $3.00 shoes 
—we prefer to remain out of the 
picture. 


We simply will not handle these rep- 
tiles because we know that shoe 
manufacturers cannot make any 
money by using them. 


On the other hand, ingenuity in de- 
sign, style and diversity in use of 
leather, opens up great profit possi- 
bilities. Plan your own campaign— 
using other types of fashionable 
reptiles. 


We are glad to help you, and your 
retailers will thank you for giving 
them shoes that will not be found in 
every “‘cut price” shop. 
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Finds Retail Shoe Stocks 
Very Low 


NEw YorK—Miss Rhea Nichols of 
The Allied Kid Company has just 
returned to New York, following a 
fashion tour by air and rail to prin- 
cipal cities of the United States. Miss 
Nichols talked with shoe retailers and 
made fashion addresses before retail 
groups, and she obtained interesting 
comments on the trends in shoe fash- 
ions in different sections. 

In almost every store was found gen- 
eneral uneasiness over present condi- 
tions, coupled with small stocks on the 
shelves. These small stocks, Miss 
Nichols feels, will make it necessary 
for all retailers to stock heavily for 
the Spring, and, from her talks with 
retail merchants, she thinks that this 
buying will commence about the first 
week in December, reaching volume 
about the middle of January. 

Black satin mat kid will continue in 
the spotlight until Spring is definitely 
here, if the successful exploitation of 
this leather by retailers throughout 
the country is any indication, Miss 
Nichols said. In California, Navy Blue 
is beginning to be in demand, and this 
trend will surely come through in the 
East later. 

Green is enjoying universal popular- 
ity at this time, and should continue 
until early Spring, Miss Nichols. be- 
lieves. As usual, as green goes down in 
popularity, blue will come up. Brown 
is spotty. The darker shade, however, 
is selling best in the brown family. 

Dark reds, both garnet and wine 
reds, have been successful in high-style 
shops. 

In interviewing the high-style retail- 
ers in California, Miss Nichols found 
interest in pastel leathers for resort 
wear. This anticipates a summer de- 
mand throughout the country in a lim- 
ited way. All indications point to a 
tremendous white season, as she found 
more interest in white than has been 
the case for many years past. 

It is the consensus of opinion that 
patterns known in the trade as spec- 
tator sports fashions will be most pop- 
ular, Miss Nichols said. Trimmed 
pumps, low cut oxfords, will be exceed- 
ingly good for early Spring, with dressy 
sport sandals coming through for sum- 
mer. 


Men’s Volume Holds Up 


Des Moines, Iowa (UTPS)—Volume 
in the men’s shoe business has held up 
remarkably well this fall and is now 
slightly ahead of last year for the same 
period, according to A. R. Toepfer, new 
president of the Des Moines Retail 
Shoe Dealers and head of the shoe de- 
partment at Frankel Clothing company. 

The volume price is also holding up 
well in men’s lines, according to Mr. 
Toepfer, although there has been a 
noticeable downward tendency in 
women’s lines as reported by members 
of the local association. 

The Christmas business, or the slip- 
per business, had already started to 
some extent the week before Thanks- 
giving, but was expected to break full 
force after the holiday. 

No meetings of the local association 
are to be held during the December 
rush but will be resumed in January. 
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New Shoe Mart Location 


Philadelphia Trade Organization Leases Quarters in Heart of 
City’s Leather District—Will House 150 Exhibits 


PHILADELPHIA (UTPS)—Articles of 
incorporation were signed and a new 
location decided upon by the National 
Shoe and Leather Mart of Philadelphia 
last week. 

The tentative location, announced a 
month ago, at 19th and Brown Streets, 
Philadelphia, has been given up and a 
lease arranged for 10,000 square feet 
of floor space in the Schmidt Building, 
Arch Street, near Third; ‘directly across 
the street from. the old-Friends Meet- 
ing House, in«the, heart of Philadel- 
phia’s leather district: 

The change in location is expected to 
give considerable impetus to the plans 
of the-Mart, as the query..of: “Who is 
my neighbor?” can besiewered by— 
“Your own trade—wholesaler, manu- 
facturer. and tanner.” 

While floor plans have not been com- 
pleted, approximately 150 individual 
exhibits can; be arranged, with a few 
of the larger- and more spacious dis- 
play sections, numbering eight or ten, 
to be added. At present only one floor 
—the second—of the building, has been 
leased, but, in the event of more reser- 


Buys Truck to Deliver Rub- 
bers in Snowstorm 








Detroit—Threat- 
ening winter days, 
rainandsnow 
swooped down on 
Detroit and the 
populace swarmed 
into shoe stores de- 
manding new win- 
ter footwear for 
protection. 

The demand was 
heavy, but Hugh J. 
Stone, Miller Rub- 
ber Company foot- 
wear _ salesman, 
was keyed for 
service. He immediately set out to 
service retail stores in the Detroit area. 

Not waiting until orders were far 
ahead of him, Stone bought a light de- 
livery truck with his own_ resources 
and decorated it smartly. No sooner 
had he indicated that he was set to 
meet the demand than he was meeting 
it, and with real service, all a result 
of his own initiative and resourceful- 
ness. 


Hugh J. Stone 





Shoes ’Em for Life 


Milwaukee, Wis. (UTPS)—A_ plan 
proposed by a company seeking to do 
business in Wisconsin, to shoe a person 
for life for $100, last week received the 
legal approval of the attorney general. 
The plan is said to propose to furnish a 
patron one pair of shoes a year for 
ten years for $10 per pair and after 
that give him one pair annually free 
as long as he lives. The name of 
the concern involved was not given 
out by the State department, but it is 
thought they are from the East, where 
the plan already is said to have been 
tried. It is something entirely new in 
Wisconsin. 














vations coming in, there are two more 
floors available. 

The Mart is now a corporation, char- 
tered under Delaware laws, to be 
known as the “National Shoe & Lea- 
ther Mart.” Its incorporators and of- 
ficers include Charles P, Vaughan, head 
of Dungan-Hood Co., president; Laird 
H. Simon, Wm. Amer Co., vice-presi- 
dent, John C. McKeon of Laird, Schober 
& Co., treasurer, and Cal J. Mensch, 
secretary, Middle Atlantic Shoe Retail- 
ers Association, secretary. 

Other incorporators were, A. H. 
Geuting, president of the National Shoe 
Retailers Association, and R. Harlan 
Horton, chairman, Philadelphia Busi- 
ness Progress Committee. Besides the 
incorporators, the following were 


elected directors, representing business 
other than shoe and leather trades: 
Dr. Herbert J. Tily, president, Straw- 
bridge & Clothier; Charles P. Calwell, 
president, Corn Exchange Bank and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, and W. H. 
| gaa president, Philadelphia Electric 
0. 


New Stockton Shoe Store 
Attractive 


StTockTon, CaAu.—Clyde E. Sutton, 
who on Sept. 15, opened a store in the 
new Fox California Theater Building, 
Stockton, declares that business thus 
far has been very satisfactory. 

The interior, of simple Spanish style, 
is colored with green and cream with 
drapes of henna hanging from the ceil- 
ing on iron rods suspended by specially 
designed hinges. The show cases and 
wrapping desk are built in to the walls, 
all of which are individually lighted. 
The hosiery stock, as the shoe stock, is 
invisible. The chairs are of American 
Walnut with upholstering of multi- 
colored mohair. The fitting parlor is 
richly carpeted. 

Squared walnut is used as a flooring 
to the windows with a _ decorative 
wrought iron grille closing the opening 
into the fitting room. Several colors 
are used in the window fixtures con- 
sisting of individual shoe stands and 
tables. ‘ 

E. H. Saunders, secretary and trea- 
surer of the Slipper Shoppe, Inc., of 
which Mr. Sutton is president, is mana- 
ger of the new store, which is named 
“The Peacock Shoe Shop.” Shoes from 
$10.50 to $22.50 only are sold. Mr. 
Sutton states that the store is not a 
part of any chain. 


Gazelle Coats with Shoes 


BostoN—Thayer, McNeil, of Boston, 
have something quite new in leather, 
namely, coats of gazelle leather, suede 
finish, in blacks and colors, and, of 
course, shoes to go with them. These 
coats are from England and are done 
in the English style. The price is $50 
per garment and up, which is something 
above the average price of leather 
coats. The gazelle skins, it is said, 
come from North Africa. Both the 
leather and the coats are of English 
manufacture. 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Men’s Shoes 





e7 IN-STOCK STYLES FOR MEN 
18 IN-STOCK STYLES FOR BOYS 


EMERSON SHOE MFG. OO. 
ROCKLAND, MASS. 
WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE 
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NETTLETON 
Shoes of Worth 
A. E. NETTLETON CO. 
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MEN'S FINE SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 














Stacy Adams Co. 
Manufacturers of 
MEN’S FINE 

SHOES 


Brockton, Mass. 


























‘he remained until January, 1874. 








Irving Drew, Prominent 
Manufacturer, Dies 











Irving Drew 


PorTSMOUTH, OHIO—Irving Drew, 
president of the Irving Drew Company 
and one of the outstanding shoe manu- 
facturers in the United States, died 
suddenly last Thursday at his home 
here. A heart attack, following three 
weeks’ illness from inflammatory rheu- 
matism, was the cause. 

Mr. Drew was born in Rowley, Mass., 
in 1849. His father, Frederick Drew, 
moved west in 1854, bringing the fam- 
ily with him and engaging in the retail 
shoe business at Ironton, Ohio. Later 
he came to Portsmouth and worked for 
R. Bell & Company, shoe manufactur- 
ers. 

Irving Drew worked in this shoe fac- 
tory from 1869 to 1871. His father 
then associated himself with the firm 
of Rifenberick, Drew & Gregg, who suc- 
ceeded to the manufacturing depart- 
ment of R. Bell & Company, with — 
T- 
ving Drew then with others organized 
the Portsmouth Shoe Company, of 
which he was secretary and treasurer 
and general manager. Henry Padan 
was president and William Koblens, 
vice-president. 

The other stockholders were: George 
Padan, Henry Cook, Frederick Drew, 
John Bourgholtzer, Nicholas Ames, 
Nicholas Reeg, Valentine Pressler and 
William Bierley. The capital stock 
was $4,500. This company succeeded 
Rifenberick, Drew & Gregg. After a 
period of three years, Irving Drew and 
his father drew out of this company 
and left Henry’ Padan and others to 
operate it. 

In January, 1877, Mr. Drew and his 
father organized the firm of Irving 
Drew & Company, composed of himself, 
his father, Bernard Damon and Henry 
Cook. They began operations in the 
third story of the Huston stone front 
on Second Street and continued there 
for three years. About the close of the 
year 1879, the firm changed to Drew, 
Selby & Company. George D. Selby 
went into the firm, but did not take an 
active interest in it until 1885. From 
the organization of the Portsmouth 
Shoe Company in 1874 until 1885, Ir- 


ving Drew was the managing spirit of 
the business. When Mr. Selby went 
into the business in 1885, Mr. Drew 
confined himself principally to buying 
and superintending the manufacturing 
department and Mr. Selby took charge 
= the correspondence, sales and cred- 
1ts. 

Mr. Drew was a member and a ruling 
elder of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Portsmouth. Prior to 1884, he was a 
Republican, but since that date he was 
a Prohibitionist. The only fraternal so- 
ciety he was a member of was the 
Royal Arcanum and Insurance Society. 
In June, 1902, Mr. Drew was appointed 
a trustee of the Western College at Ox- 
ford, Ohio. He was area of the 
board of trustees of Western College 
and vice-president of the Ohio State 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Drew 
was chairman of the rd of directors 
of the First National Bank and had 
been actively identified with this finan- 
cial institution for many years. 


Sol W. Fisher Dies 


St. Louis—Sol W. Fisher, vice-pres- 
ident of the Fashion Shoe Co., 1412 
Washington Avenue, died suddenly 
Sunday, Nov. 22, after an illness of six 
weeks. Mr. Fisher, who was 33 years 
old, was also buyer and stylist of the 
firm and made frequent trips to New 
York and Boston. 

He had been with the Fashion Shoe 
Co. since it was organized in 1924, and 
had been in the shoe business since he 
was a boy, having worked for his fath- 
er’s company. 

Mr. Fisher is survived by his widow 
and three small children. 


I. Miller Sponsors Unemploy- 
ment Aid 


NEw YorK—I. Miller & Sons have 
arranged to set aside 10 per cent of 
the sales of their five metropolitan 
stores as a special unemployment fund 
to aid various charitable organizations 
of the city. This arrangement will be 
continued until an appreciable sum has 
been realized, according to an an- 
nouncement given out jointly by the 
geal Equity Association and I. Mil- 
er. 

This special unemployment fund is to 
be distributed as follows: 50 per cent 
to be donated by the Actors’ Equity 
Association to the Actors’ Fund for 
Unemployed; 20 per cent for other or- 
ganizations doing relief work among 
the unemployed, and 5 per cent each to 
the Jewish Theatrical Guild, the Cath- 
olic Theatrical Guild, the Episcopalian 
Theatrical Guild, the Equity Emer- 
gency Fund, the Chorus Equity Emer- 
gency Fund and the National Vaude- 
ville Association Benevolent Fund. 

During this time, sales supervision of 
these five I. Miller stores will be turned 
over to the Actors’ Equity Association 
and well-known celebrities of the stage 
will act as hosts and hostesses during 
the campaign. 


Features Oxfords and Pumps 


BostoN—Black kid oxfords and 
pumps, some with inset panels of suede 
calf, are a leader at the R. H. White 
store. Heels are not too high. The 
shoes are recommended for practical 





town wear, such, for instance, as 
Christmas shopping. 
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Satisfied customers are the people who 
have bought good merchandise from you. 
They are never the people who have 
bought merchandise that just looks good. 








IN STOCK 


Standish Last 
Lot No. 410 

Brown Imported Scotch Grain 
Lot No. 415 


Black Imported Scotch Grain 
Widths A-E, 6-11 


5 


C. H. ALDEN 
COMPANY 


DESIGNERS & MAKERS 
OF MEN’S FINE SHOES 


ABINGTON, MASS. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Dancing Sandals 





For Aesthetic 
Dancing 
IN STOCK 
IN GREY AND 
FAWN. 


4 SIDELINE 
MONBY 


Send mm Gute 
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HAVERHILL. MASS. 


WHERE TO BUY 


Women’s Novelties 





Sandal Proposition ,/ 


A new and anique line of quality im ed 
sandals which promises for volume rs 
ity to sell at competitive 


The R. STERN Co. 


Irwin W. David, Gen. Man. 











3038 Fourth Ave. New York 


Diversity in Cartons Found 


More Than a Hundred Different Sizes of Shoe Containers 
Disclosed in Government Survey 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Shoe stores, as 
well as establishments in other lines of 
business, may take advantage of the 
results of the survey of wrapping and 
packing practices in department stores, 
just completed by the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice of the Department of 
Commerce at the request of the Na- 
tional Retail D Goods Association. 
Shoe stores should discover something 
of value to them in the findings, ac- 
cording to Edwin W. Ely, chief of the 
government division, which is a part 
of the Bureau of Standards. 

Furthermore, it was indicated, if the 
various retail associations are suffi- 
ciently interested, and if the request 
is made and the cooperation is given, 
surveys similar to that in the depart- 
ment stores may be conducted, with the 
probability that the results in many 
cases will prove just as startling as 
some of those uncovered in the depart- 
ment store investigations, which were 
conducted in establishments scattered 
from Portland, Ore., to Atlanta and 
Dallas, and from Boston to Los 
Angeles. 

This wide stretch of territory was 
found to be no more varied than the 
wrapping and packing practices that 
went on in it. The practices not only 
were various, but, in some cases, they 
looked almost peculiar—for instance, 
the case of the store where merchan- 
dise, intended for “send” or transpor- 
tation by common carrier, was being 
wrapped on the selling floor, and then 
was completely refolded and wrapped 
again at a central wrapping station, 
the original wrapping supplies being 
discarded if they had been only slightly 
damaged. 

An indication of what may be found 
in other lines of retail business was 





Harold Basch Heads 
Savannah Shoe Men 


Savannah, Ga. (UTPS)—Harold B. 
Basch, manager of the Sterling Shoe 
Stores, Inc., local store, was elected 
president of the Savannah Shoe Trades 
Association at the annual meeting at the 
Hotel Savannah, Nov. 20. Mr. Basch 
succeeded Mark Silvers, who headed the 
association during the past year. Other 
officers elected were Walter Harris, 
manager of the Kinney Shoe Co., vice- 
president, and Benjamin Sawilosky of the 
National Shoe Co., secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Silvers, who is president of the 
Southeastern Shoe Retailers Association, 
made an interesting talk in which the 
results of a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Southeastern held recently 
in Atlanta were told. At this meeting 
Sam May of the Joseph N. Neal Co.. 
Macon, Ga., was elected a member of 
the board. Mr. May succeeded the late 
George Bussey, deceased. The date of 
the 1931 convention of the Southeastern 
association was not set at the board 
meeting, Mr. Silvers reported. It will 
meet in Savannah and the date was left 
with the president to decide. 
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uncovered in the shoe sections of the 
34 department stores embraced in the 
survey. More than a hundred different 
sizes of shoe boxes were found in these 
departments. In some cases, merchants 
were placing the manufacturers’ boxes 
on their shelves, with great variety the 
result. In others they transferred the 
shoes from the manufacturers’ boxes 
to their own specially made boxes, fre- 
quently retaining the manufacturers’ 
boxes for use in packing purchases. In 
still other cases the retailers were suc- 
cessful in inducing the manufacturers 
to supply the shoes in special boxes, 
made to a uniform size and sometimes 
with a distinctive color. 

“Shelving in shoes stores is one of 
the principal catches in this particular 
problem,” says Alexander B. Galt, of 
the simplified practice division. “Fewer 
sizes of shoe boxes will result from, or 
may result in, changes in the manner 
of making shelving.” 

The government findings in the de- 
partment stor survey have been turned 
over to a committee of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, and the 
committee is preparing definite recom- 
mendations. 


Pink Pills for Pale Profits 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29] 


made a profit, then the whole institu- 
tion would naturally be successful and 

. . oh, have a chair, Mr. Merchandise 
Man, we were just talking about ——” 

“Yes, gentlemen, pardon the intru- 
sion, but an inspiration has just flitted 
across my vision!” Mr. Merchandise 
Man raised a silence-compelling finger. 

“Ensemble merchandising! That’s 
the thing today! The subservience of 
the individual to the well being of the 
whole! The suffering of the depart- 
ment, if need be, for the glory of the 
institution! 

“What recks it if the china or the 
shoes operate at a slight loss, if by so 
doing the institution is advanced on 
and on, up and up. Ensemble mer- 
chandising, that’s the thing!” 

Mr. Merchandise Man’s eyes wan- 
dered to a secluded table in the rear. 
“Aha,” he exclaimed, “there’s the dear 
old Prexy himself. The poor fellow 
looks worried. Possibly I should go 
cheer him up. 

“And who is that sour face he’s 
dining with? Disagreeable chap, I see. 
Keeps shaking his head, ‘No, no’ all the 
time. Who is he?” 

Mr. Olde sighed. “Oh, he’s nobody 
much. He’s only the banker.” 


Shoe Merchant Honored 


MANSFIELD, OHIO (UTPS)—Herman 
1. Siegenthaler, of the H. T. Siegen- 
thaler Co., shoe dealers, who is presi- 
dent of tle Ohio Valley Retail Shoe 
Dealers Association, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Mansfield Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation and had a prominent part in 
the Christmas shopping promotion. 
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COLORS 


RED 
BLUE 

BLACK 

GREEN 
LAVENDER 
BLACK PATENT 





129 Duane Street 





DOMO KID D’ORSAY 


IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SPECIAL PRICE 


GOLO SLIPPER CO. 












3 to 8—half sizes 


$1.25 ner 






New York City 








EARN BETTER PAY 
This book will help you 


Just a few minutes a 

day with this little 

book will greatly in- 
crease your earning 
capacity. 


Clip the coupon 
and mail it today 
with fifty cents 
in stamps, cur- 
rency or 
money order. 


















BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find fifty cents 
for which onl we som f th Sisth Hovised Editi THE 
a copy of the 
LEATHER LEXICON. Te a ee oe 
Name ... 











TUPPER 


Manufacturers of EXCLUSIVE SLIPPERS for the Family 
200 Cillary, Street 
Brooklyn, Hew York 
é Ree, 


WES 


choicest leathers in our regular product. 





CORPORATION 


To The Trade; 


The general trend to extraordinary values 
has prompted us to price our #8895, “‘omen's Kid D'Orsay 
at $1.85. 


Our sensational success in comparatively so short 
a time is due to the confidence we have gained of the buyers 
of most of the high srade stores from coast to coast. This 
confidence has been built on our constant effort to give our 
users absolut«ly the highest grade merchandise at prices 
which make our product real profit-makers to the modern 
retailer. 


In order to further achieve our ultimate aim of making 
our slippers the finest obtainable, we are using only the 


We are using the second best selections of skins in 


making a D'Orsay similar in pattern to our #8895 with Peach 
lining, without wadding, which is our style #8890 at $1.35. 


May we at this time extend our sincere appreciation 


of your past favors. 


TUPPER SLIPPER CORPORATION 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Men’s & Women’s 
Slippers 





MEN’S FINE 
HAND TURNED 
SLIPPERS 
Manufactured 
Full ry by 


i ined sli 
a Oe to TD 82. 65. W. S. CHASE & SONS 
Bond for Catalogue. Haverhill, Mass. 
Boston Office: Room 501, Statler Bldg. 


pono) SS) ig 
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Sete tee om 
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L. & EVANS SON ©0., Wakefield, Mase. 





IN-STOCK 
MEN’S OPERA 
SLIPPERS 


Is Brown-Black and colors. 
Combining style with eom- 
fort. by the 
manufecturers of 


freer. 


Sempies one prices es —- al 
est tiona: own 
SWAN SHOE CO., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Manufacturers 
York Marbridge Bidg. 


New Office—Room 551, 








An Absolute Fact 

BORCO SLIPPERS are made better 

and = ie a a age F aaah — slippers 

eon market price 
Catalog on Regweel i 


VINCENT Hi HORWITZ 1 C0. Ine. 














High Grade Turn Mules 
and D’Orsays 


Catalogue sent on 
request 


Paristyle Footwear Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Factory and Salesroom 
40-46 West 25th St. New York City 











Warns of Zero Hour for 
Shoe Salesmen 


Omaha, Neb. (UTPS)—“Be nice to 
your customers, they like it, and they'll 
buy at your store, not just ‘shop’ there,” 
Walter Arant, Des Moines shoeman, told 
members of the Omaha advertising club 
in a speech on “The Romance of Busi- 
ness” this week. 

Mr. Arant, a former Omahan, stressed 
the idea that attention to the personal, 
human side of business, pays big divi- 
dends and that business men to be suc- 
cessful must take an interest in the 
people who come to buy their wares. 

“A successful business man must 
please 70 per cent of the people who 
enter his store,” he said. He warned 
clerks to beware of the “zero hour,” 
which is 3 o’clock in the afternoon. “At 
this time, customers are looking for 
trouble and clerks are tired. Customers 
are harder to please at this time than at 
any other time of the day. If you strain 
your imaginations and exert yourselves 
to be nice to them, they will appreciate 
it and will reciprocate by patronizing 
you.’ 











Philadelphia Retail Trade 
Volume Fair 


PHILADELPHIA (UTPS)—Retail sales 
of women’s shoes have improved slight- 
ly in this district during the past week, 
but there is still a decided lack of 
activity evident. 

“Volume has been fair,” according to 
Milton Dalsimer. ‘Philadelphia ap- 
pears to be doing better than New 
York, as a recent visit there indicated 
a comparatively smaller improvement.” 

The better tone to retail reports. is 
marked with caution, as the improve- 
ment is spotty and is accompanied by 
conditioning indications that “much 
more business of sound nature, without 
reduction sales, must be done in order 
to bring about actual revival.” 

“Better trade is showing—that is, 
we have done more progressively in 
October and November than in August 
and September,” according to L. C. 
Claflin. “But there is no comparison 
with the interest shown at this time in 
1928—much less than in 1929. It 
would probably assist considerably if 
we could give the public true bargains, 
with our cost prices reduced to con- 
form with lower future prices. 

“The usual fall rush, normally start- 
ing in October and carrying on 
through the holidays, has so far failed 
to ane its appearance,” Mr. Claflin 
said. 


Speeds Store Construction 


Miami, Fita. (UTPS)—The Board 
of Directors of Butler Shoe Stores, a 
Florida chain operating nine stores 
throughout the State, with headquar- 
ters in Miami, have announced a re- 
construction program which will affect 
principally Miami and West Palm 
Beach stores. They propose to fall in 
line with President Hoover’s national 
construction program and aid the local 
unemployment situation by remodeling 
two stores. The principal item on the 
construction program will be new mod- 
ernistic fronts, in black and silver color 
scheme. 


60 


Price Slashing Policy Meets 
Resistance in Lynn 


Lynn, Mass.—The new pig grain is 
moving along as a novelty, and also 
with the recommendation that it’s a 
pretty gvod leather to wear under 
arctics. Patent also is esteemed for 
such wear. Reports of considerable 
sales of the shiny leather at low prices 
are current. But japanners tell of no 
thrills. Gray, for spring, has been 
sampled. Blacks are steady. Lighter 
browns, gold, hazel or like tones, are 
expected for spring. according to sev- 
eral tanners. atersnake is named as 
the leading reptile. 

Quick turns of stocks are quicker. 
One Lynn firm is making shoes for a 
merchant who turns his stock 22 times 
a year. Orders come to the factory 
every two weeks. That’s quite some 
change from orders two times per an- 
num. 

Prices are summed up thus by one 
concern that believes in maintaining 
them: “Sliding down hill is easy, and 
great fun. The trouble comes in pull- 
ing the sled up hill again.” There are 
those who are very much opposed to 
the common policy of price slashing. 

Trims are important, of course. See- 
ing that the program has been com- 
pleted, it may be told that some of the 
stitched effects, which made certain 
Lynn styles distinctive, were developed 
by a designer who went to museums 
and studied the fancy stitching done 
by Indians, Persians, Arabians and 
other primitive people and adapted 
their designs to the fast style game. 

There is new activity in the factories, 
some based on orders for immediate 
delivery and some on plans for better 
production in 1931. New samples are 
being made up for the January mar- 
kets, especially the Detroit show. 


Brockton Manufacturer 
Heads Show Committee 


Boston, Mass.—William E. (Billy) 
Doyle of the Doyle Shoe Co., Brockton, 
Mass., has been appointed chairman 
of the Hospitality Committee, which is 
working in connection with other com- 
mittees to make the coming Ninth An- 
nual Boston Shoe Show, which, under 
the personal management of J. Goddard 
Brown, will be held at the Hotel Statler 
January 12, 13 and 14, 1931, a success- 
ful event. 

Many new developments are taking 
place in the shoe field at the present 
time and buyers more than ever are 
seeking information relative to style 
and price trends. Because of this fact 
a banner attendance is expected at the 
Ninth Annual shoe buying event where 
a variety of types and styles of foot- 
wear, leather, supplies, imitation lea- 
ther, rubber products, etc., will be dis- 
played. 

Plans for the booth exhibits which 
this year will be located on the Mezza- 
nine floor in space formerly used for 
lounging purposes are now proceeding 
at a good pace and before show dates it 
is expected that every available booth 
will be taken. Inquiries for space in 
this particular section have been ar- 
riving at Shoe Show headquarters, 210 
Lincoln Street, in goodly numbers dur- 
ing the past ten days and there are 
very few choice locations left. 
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WARNER SPATS 


Large stocks on the floor, for AT ONOB 
shipment. 


ENGLISH BOX CLOTH 
KERSEY 
FELT 


rice from 


ranging in 
$10.00 to %27.00 per 
dos. 


In_ STYLE — QUAL- 
ITY and FIT The 
WARNER SPAT 
doffs its hat to none. 

Made by 


The W. W. Warner Mfg. Co. 
317 SYCAMORE ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 








100% USEFUL 


Our RUDOR No. 
R462_~—sihholds_—sCs prrice 
cards large or small 
in any desired po- 
sition 


$3.25 


per gross 


extra discounts for 
larger quantities 


We also make 
ADJUSTIT 
Display Specialties 
Send for 
descriptive circular 


Showing R462—In Use and prices R462 


THE ORTHWINE MFG. CO. (Makers of Display Specialties) 


J. C. PENNEY CO, Bldg., 344 W. 34th St., New York 


| A RESORT HOTEL 
in the 


| NATION'S CAPITAL 





all} 
1 


i| 
zk i Aa, 
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THE New Shoreham welcomes you to 
a setting midst beautiful Rock Creek 
Park. It provides every facility for rest 
and recreation, including 800 large rooms 
14x20 feet, each with circulating ice water, 
bath and radio; tennis courts, swimming 
pool, riding stables, formal gardens, sun 
terrace and many other features. 


RATES - 
$5 and $6 single - $8 and $9 double 
L. GARDNER MOORE, Manager 


SHOREHAM 


CONNECTICUT AVE. at CALVERT ST. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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#425x—Brown kid, gold piping. Can be made in any 
conceivable combination of leathers 


Leading shoe merchants and manufacturers 
keep the workshops of the Jerrold Novelty 
Co. busy manufacturing quality bows that 
enhance the shoe. 


Write for Prices 


Jerrold Novelty Co., 


Ineorporated 
23rd Street and 43rd Street 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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WHERE TO BU 


Shoe Accessories 


8 Oe ee 


EASE CALLOUSES with 
IDEAL FELT 


Metatarsal Buttons 


Specifically shaped, they are cor- 

rective. Three sizes, small, medium, 
and large. Also Chiropodists’ felt, mixed and all wool. 
One pound papers %”, %” and %”. 


Security Shoe Finding Mfg. Co. ‘is! 
2 S. WELLS 8T. __ CHICAGO 





~~ 


WHERE TO BU 


Dancing Shoes and Taps 


ROBERTSON 


Retail $1.95 to $3.00 Write for samples. 


ROBERTSON SHOE CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN. | 


edlN'STOCKeons 


SHOES OF 
RUCT 





TAP DANCING 
TURN CONST 


Norridgewock Shoe Co., Inc. 
NORRIDGEWOOCK, MAIN 


©0000 ©0008 





TAP SHOES 
Black Kid $1.75 


IN STOOK 
ALL SIZES 





3 Sizes 
Large, Medium 
Small 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 


Swanson and Ritner, Phila., Pa. 

















Charles Heckel Joins Enna 
Jettick Organization 


AUBURN, N. Y.— 
Charles E. Heckel, 
formerly vice-pres- 
ident in charge of 
sales of the Alfred 
J. Sweet Company, 
Cincinnati, has 
joined the Enna 
Jettick sales force 
and will be an as- 
sistant to Buford 
H. Jones, sales 
manager of Enna 
Jettick shoes. 

Mr. Heckel has a 
record of success- 
ful accomplishment in shoe selling and 
sales management and has a wide ac- 
quaintance among merchants and buy- 
ers which will be helpful to him in dis- 
charging the responsibilities of his new 
connection. 


Cold Weather Helps 
Milwaukee Sales 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. (UTPS)—Colder 
weather, with flurries of snow and sleet, 
have helped the shoe sales in Milwau- 
kee during the past week, according to 
local shoe retailers. Overshoes, ga- 
loshes and rubbers were in large de- 
mand, as were quantities of work shoes 
by laborers and others who found em- 
ployment. 

Retailers, commenting on the use of 
rayon, silk, and other textiles in the 
manufacture of shoes for women, say 
that sales of these goods will perhaps 
be large, unless manufacturers make 
the mistake of placing them on the 
store shelves at a too early date. When 
the regular selling season arrived, peo- 
ple were not in the mood to buy because 
they already were familiar with the 
new styles and had seen them dis- 
played, one dealer stated. Textiles in 
shoes should make for lower prices, 
which undoubtedly will help retailers, 
he concluded. 


Charles E. Heckel 


Tannery Addition 


Preapopy, Mass.—Tremont Leather 
Co. is completing a two-story addition 
to its tannery on Spring Street, and is 
fitting it up with embossing presses 
and spraying machines, so as to in- 
crease its production of fancy grains on 
sheep leather. 





“Feet First” Contest 


Indianapolis, Ind—The William H. 
Block Co. recently held an interesting 
contest in connection with a local paper, 
resulting in five men receiving each a 
pair of shoes free. 

The Circle Theater here, where “Feet 
First,” a Harold Lloyd picture, was be- 
ing shown, cooperated in the contest. 
The staff photographer of the paper each 
day for five days snapped a picture of 
street crowds in the downtown section. 
A white ring was drawn around the head 
of one man in each picture. When that 
man saw his photo within the ring, all 
he had to do was walk into the shoe de- 
partment of the Block store, identify 
himself and walk out with a new pair 
of kicks. 


Business as Usual in Nashville 
Despite Bank Crash 


NASHVILLE, TENN. .(UTPS) — Shoe 
dealers, as well as every other class of 
business in Nashville, have com 
through one of the most trying times 
of recent years. When Caldwell & Co., 
Nashville investment broker, toppled 
from the most trusted institution to 
bankruptcy, bringing down one of the 
oldest banks in the State, together with 
two others, as well as banks in other 
States allied with it, an impending 
financial storm threatened to wipe out 
all hopes of Christmas cheer for 1930. 
However, two of Nashville’s strongest 
banks, backed by the Federal Reserve 
Bank and the Chase National of New 
York, stepped in and saved the day. 

Now it is “business as usual” with 
Nashville shoe dealers. Merchants are 
decorating show windows in competi- 
tion for a loving cup being offered by 
one of the local papers, street decora- 
tion committees are busy with plans 
for the best Christmas color in Nash- 
ville’s history, electricians and work- 
men are erecting hoops of colored 
lights around clusters of real ever- 
green on every lamp standard in the 
downtown section, and Christmas post 
ers suitable for pre-Yuletide season are 
in place to brighten up the individual 
establishments. 

Unusually mild weather throughout 
October has kept Nashville outdoors; 
golfers, sportsmen and riders after the 
hounds have all contributed to the com- 
plete cleanup of the class of shoes that 
are termed “fads,” and are now buy- 
ing more staple wear. A mild three- 
day rain made a nice reduction in 
galoshes and brought about an _ in- 
creased demand for hosiery. 


Holds Price Not a Factor in 
Quiet Shoe Trade 


CINCINNATI (UTPS) —The © past 
week in Cincinnati retail circles has 
held to the present normal. Saturday 
and Monday both showed activity, the 
other week days lagging. Weather 
conditions undoubtedly have retarded 
sales, it being unusually warm. 

Stetson Shoe Co., Sinton Block, re- 
port they are putting out fancier styles 
in shoes for women, with the cement 
soles. Calfskin in brown is popular. 

Most retailers are running Novem- 
ber Anniversary sales. One executive 
expressed the hope that retailers would 
retain prices and not drop their mark 
to a lower level. He insisted that price 
had nothing to do with the lack of 
sales. People, according to all statis- 
tics, have money in the banks and 
building associations and simply are 
not spending. 


Physical Culture Offers 
Trade-In 


New YorkK—The Physical Culture 
Shoe Shops advertise a method to_in- 
crease sales and at the same time help 
relieve the situation among the unem- 
ployed and needy. This concern has of- 
fered to purchase the old shoes of its 
customers for $2 and present the shoes 
collected in this way to charitable or- 
ganizations to be distributed as they 
see fit. 

The customer is given $2 credit on 
any new pair of Physical Culture shoes 














he or she purchases. 
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Make Every Step SAFE 
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ALPHA We 


Every customer has faith in the 
ability of their shoe merchant to give 
them safety in footwear. Shoes do not 
offer safety when wood heels loosen 
or come off. Safeguard the goodwill 
of your business and prevent injury or 
embarrassment to your customers by 
making certain that all wood heels are 
securely attached. 


Heels attached with Alpha Wood Heel 
Screws cannot loosen or come off .. . 
Their exceptional holding power sets 
the heels true and rigid, keeping them 
in exact position — gripped to the heel 
seat. Specify Alpha Wood Heel Screws 
when you order. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











WHERE TO BUY 
Ballet Shippers 





DURO-TOE A 


(Patent pending) 

The new wear-resist- 
ing toe slipper with 
patented suede toe- 
rotector. Pink, 
lack or White 
Satin. Retails profit- 


ably at $5.50. Colors Se tain Beat 


1930 IN - sTOCK 
CataLocun B.S. 
A? Oncn Dz- 
LIVERINS. 








Rights and Lefts 
Two Grades 


ae ae oa 


In Stock 








185 West Monrce 





BALLET SLIPPERS—IN STOCK 


of the unusual kind 
Bi02 Bik. Kid Hand Turn 
Soft Tee 


Child’s 6 to 11—$1.35 
Misses 11% to 2— 1.40 
Women’s 2% to &— 1.45 


Also Hard Toes 
SCHWARTZ & HERDER, Inc. 
Specialists in Ballet and Comfort Slippers 
241 No. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





In Stock Black Ballet 
Slippers 
Ladies’ $1.25 pair 
Misses’ $1.20 pair 
Child’s $1.15 pair 
BLOG SHOE CO., INC. 
147 Duane Street, 
New York City 











WHERE TO BUY 


Children’s Footwear 





Approved by Medical Men 
As a fully ventilated 
the Burk 


Burkley Shoe Co. 
1156 No. Main St, 














H.BASS & CO. 18 Main St. WILTON, MAINE 








Named General Manager 
of Hamilton-Brown 











HARRY L. TOMES 


St. Louis—Harry L. Tomes, former 
vice-president of Pedigo-Weber Shoe 
Co., now Pedigo-Lake Shoe Co., has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., according to 
an announcement last week by William 
R. Gentry, receiver for the company. 
The appointment is understood to be 
the first step in the plan of reorgani- 
zation following a favorable report of 
the firm of New York engineers em- 
ployed to investigate the condition of 
the company. In accepting the ap- 
pointment, Mr. Tomes agreed to fill 
that position after the receivership has 
terminated. 

Mr. Tomes has been affiliated with 
the shoe industry for more than 30 
years, having been with Brown Shoe 
Co. in various capacities prior to his 
connection with Pedigo-Weber Shoe Co., 
which he left last April. He had been 
with Friedman-Shelby Shoe Co. before 
going with Brown Shoe Co. 

Mr. Tomes is familiar with the pro- 
duction end of the business, and by 
reason of his broad experience, knows 
how to increase production in an effi- 
cient manner, not losing sight of qual- 
ity in the process of turning out more 
pairs. Mr. Tomes is also thoroughly 
familiar with styles, and his counsel 
to the style men of the Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe Co. will be of a practical nature 
based on long experience. He is looked 
upon in St. Louis as one of the most 
thoroughly capable shoe men in this 
part of the country. 


Nisley Stores Make Temporary 
Price Cut 


CoLumBus, OHIO (UTPS)—The Nis- 
ley Shoe Co., which has headquarters 
with the G. Edwin Smith Shoe Co. here 
and of which company it is a»subsid- 
iary, announced that in all of its stores 
excepting the recently established Coast 
units the standard price of shoes is re- 
duced from $5 to $4. The reduction 
became effective Nov. 22. The com- 

any: officials, however, announce that 
t*is a sale price and not the perma- 
nent policy of the company. 


Upward Trend in Detroit 


Detroit, Mico. (UTPS)—With the 
approach of winter weather, shoe re- 
tailers are looking forward to a dis- 
tinct upward trend in sales volume. 
While sales generally are lower than 
at this time last year, there is a general 
feeling of optimism that business is re- 
turning gradually to normal. 

Most of the principal stores are car- 
rying limited stocks but, at the same 
time, they continue to offer a wide se- 
lection of goods. They are featuring 
at. this time heavier footwear for out- 
door use, showing principally chaste 
styles in black and brown.. 

In men’s shoes the Zug Scotch grain 
shoe is proving a good seller, with 
blacks outselling tans by about three 
to one. One of the stores recently ex- 
hibited one of this type of shoe in its 
windows for 26 days, the shoe being 
sunk in water. At the end of that 
time, the shoe showed little deteriora- 
tion and quickly regained its - 
ness. Preference is again being shown 
for the custom or narrow toe as com- 
pared with the broader types. 

Dealers are again proving the value 
of carrying such side lines as hosiery, 
gaiters and other articles. All report a 
‘ ipeaaame” volume of sales in these 
ines. 

With the approach of Christmas, 
stores are making a play for the gift 
trade, particularly in house slippers, 
of which there are many attractive 
styles on display. Some dealers are 
also promoting schemes whereby shoes 
may be given as presents by inviting 
the recipient to come in and be meas- 
ured for shoes of their own choice. 

The national convention which will 
be held here in January is expected to 
aid footwear sales generally. 


‘Celebrates Successful Year 
With Party 


PHILADELPHIA (UTPS)—Celebrating 
the first season in business, the Key- 
stone Slipper Co., 427 Arch Street, 
enjoyed a Thanksgiving party recently. 
Herman Prossack, superintendent of 
the factory, was responsible for the 
party, having promised the employees 
that if the first season was successful, 
the occasion would be marked with suit- 
able festivities. 

Music, dancing and a playlet, with 
the talent furnished by the employees 
were outstanding. The entertainment 
committee consisted of Nathan Vitt, 
Samuel Caplan, foreman of the cutting 
room, and Charles Ambrose, making 
room foreman. Miss Marie E. Gill and 
Miss Elizabeth Engle (of the front 
office) were hostesses. Phillip Frank, 
sales manager, made a special trip 
home to be present. f 

Friends of the employees and busi- 
ness associates attended, and the spirit 
of the occasion marked the cooperation 
and good will shown by the employees 
and the executives, personified by 
Jerome H. Loucheim, president, that 
has and will continue to exist. 


Former Shoe Man Dies 


ANDERSON, IND.—Rufus H. Williams, 
81 years old, retired shoe merchant 
here, is dead. He leaves two grand- 
children. He was born in Muncie and 
came to this city when a small boy. 
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Where Convenience Counts ~ ~ 


You are overlooking a decided sales advantage 
if you are not stressing the advantage of lacing 
hooks on boys’ shoes. Boys like them because 
they are quick and easy to lace. Their mothers 
like them because the boy can be taught to 
look out for his own shoes . . . Stress these ad- 
vantages with your customers . . . They mean 
readier sales. 


TUBULAR RIVET AND STUD CO. 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Seiling Agents 


= 
| ACING HOOKS 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Spats 


mrs - 
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BOND STREET 
Aputs 


The finest, best known, 
of all. Styled in England 
—made in America, and 
priced to retail at $1.50 
to $5.00. Backed by 
comprehensive, unique na- 
tional advertising—radio, 
national magazines, mer- 
chandising helps, attrac- 
tive packages. Immediate delivery. Write for samples. 
THE WILLIAMS MFG. COMPANY 
Portsmouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 


ee Ne Ne eS 


DUNHILL SPATS 


TOPS THEM ALL 
IN STOCK NOW 


In All Selling Colors 
10 dozen lots $7.50 
Also Better Grades 
Samples on Request 

STAR FOOTWEAR MFG. 


50-54 No. 4th St., Philadelphia 


"Sta ndard’ 














Priced to retail 
$1.50 to $5.00 
Write for 
samples. 


Watch “Standard” Spats in 1930 
S. Rauh & Co., 650 Sixth Ave., New York 
A AMET 





To Retail at 
$1.45, $1.95, 


Sample orders of two dozen assorted from our stock 
will be shipped on ten days’ approval for comparison 
sith any higher priced spat on the market. V/hen 
ordering samples mention price range. 


Tlustrated folder and price list on request 


GOLD SEAL, 722 B’way, N. Y. C. 





IDEAL 


Reg. Trade Mark 
Manolis Products Will 
Give You More Profits. 


Spats $9.00 to $21.00 
Dez. Prs. Include Box- 
cloth. 


Rhinestones $2.50 te 
Nee Include Colonia) 
uckles. 


MANOLIS MFG. CO. 
4248 No. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, tH. 








San Francisco 
Starts Drive to 
Reduce Returns 


San FRANcisco—A newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign and direct-by-mail 
appeal to womankind is planned by the 
Retail Merchants’ Association of San 
Francisco, in which the merchants will 
ask that all merchandise which the cus- 
tomer wishes to exchange be returned 
within four days after its purchase. 
Merchants say goods are often kept so 
long they are practically valueless when 
returned—an experience that does not 
seem to be limited to San Francisco 
dealers. 

_A San Francisco city ordinance pro- 
hibits the exchange of such articles as 
bathing suits, toilet articles, bedding 
and other intimate apparel. But there 
is no closed season on frocks, furs, art 
goods, etc., and the merchants find that 
fully 15 per cent of all merchandise sold 
is returned for exchange or full refund. 
The increase in the percentage of re- 
turned goods has pumped from 10.3 
per cent to 15 per cent within the past 
six years and, most alarming of all, 
“the end is not in sight.” 

For every 350,610 items sold, 45,732 
are returned, to state the survey find- 
ings exactly. Or, analyzed by com- 
modities, women’s and misses’ ready- 
to-wear lead the field with returned 
goods, averaging a full 26.3 per cent of 
all sold—and 72 per cent of the re- 
turned stuff is ultimately sold by the 
dealers below cost, representing a direct 
loss. Cut piece goods come next in 
percentage of returns, then art goods, 
furs, house furnishings, radios, lingerie 
and similar apparel, and, lastly, men’s 
and boy’s wear. 

The average actual cost of an indi- 
vidual return varies from 32 cents to 
62 cents, depending on type of sale, 
with an average for all returns of 39 
cents. It is estimated that merchan- 
dise returns cost the retail stores of 
San Francisco fully $4,000,000 an- 
nually, exclusive of markdowns, all of 
which is naturally reflected in the in- 
creased cost of commodities to the ulti- 
mate consumer. There are an average 
of twenty-three individual transactions 
involving the expenditure of time and 
money on the part of the store in com- 
pleting a return transaction. Other 
losses to the store in this connection in- 
volve the depletion of stock with result- 
ant loss of sales; the return of mer- 
chandise after it has become obsolete 
from a style viewpoint, and the return 
of merchandise after it has been mis- 
used or damaged. 


New Chisholm Store 


CLEVELAND—The Chisholm Shoe Co. 
of Cleveland has announced that it will 
open a new store at 14824 Detroit 
Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio, about Dec. 1. 
This will make twelve stores for the 
Chisholm chain, seven of which are 
located in Cleveland and the balance 
in Columbus, Detroit and Toledo. 

The new Lakewood store marks their 
first invasion of this fashionable sub- 
urb and the store will be located in 
the central business district of the 
city. The manager of the store has 
not been chosen to date. 
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U. S. M. C. on Five-Day Week - 


Boston—Establishment of a five-day 
working week, with Mondays omitted, 
has been announced by United Shoe 
Machine Corporation in all but a 
few small departments of its Beverly 
plant. 

Shoe manufacturing operations al- 
ways tend to ease slightly at this time 
of year and the natural seasonal taper- 
ing off is, of course, somewhat em- 
phasized in a period of depression as 
pronounced as the present. In a general 
way United Shoe is operating about the 
same volume of machinery as it has 
for a long time, though on the shorter 
week basis, it is stated. 

The new plan will also. serve to 
spread out employment. 


Pittsburgh Merchants to Meet 


PITTSBURGH, PA—The Pittsburgh 
Shoe Retailers Association will hold 
their next meeting on Thursday, Dec. 
4, at 7 p. m. in the Cantilever Shop, 
second floor of Jenkins Arcade. This 
meeting has been advanced so as not 
to interfere with the holiday season. 
H. B. MeNeal, president of the Com- 
munity Builders, Inc., will outline the 
work of the organization to the shoe 
merchants. H. W. Ritter will preside. 


For Better Feet 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


reached this fall. The work will con- 
tinue in Kenosha County in November. 

The speeches given were in the form 
of a rhymed story built around Mother 
Goose rhymes and the Pied Piper story. 
Each speaker uses a roll of scenes 
which she turns as she tells her story 
of the tortured, misfitted feet of 
Mother Goose land, to illustrate the 
points to be emphasized. By the 
rhymed story and pictures the children 
are told how to measure their feet 
when buying shoes, how to detect physi- 
cal defects in their feet, how to walk 
correctly and what shoes to wear on 
different occasions. 

At the last group meeting of local 
leaders, the clothing specialist dis- 
cussed the subject of clothing for 
health and emphasized the selection of 
good fitting shoes for every member of 
the family. The county superintendent 
of schools and the county agent were 
interested in the shoe work and planned 
to have this work presented in the rural 
schools. 

The county agent and the specialist 
planned the routes for the speakers. 
Seven talks per day were arranged for 
each speaker. That meant that all the 
rural schools, public and parochial, were 
covered in three days. The poster con- 
test is planned for January in order to 
escape the rush which always comes at 
Christmas time. 

Previous to Shoe Week the specialist 
and county agent interviewed the city 
superintendent of schools, G. E. Loomis. 
Mr. Loomis was very much in favor of 
having the shoe talks in the schools. 
In a faculty meeting he discussed the 
matter with the*teachers and princi- 
pals and asked them to plan their work 
to fit around the shoe speakers’ sched- 
ules. The superintendent gave permis- 
sion to the speakers to go into the 
schools.- The specialist made contacts 
with each of the principals and worked 
out the. schedule. . - 
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BUY as you SELL 


And Avoid Frozen Capital in End Sizes 


The Recorder Stock and Daily Sales Record Helps 
You Do Just That! 
Insures Accuracy of Buying Judgment: 


Bleck “If a $5 Gold Piece Falls Thru 
Cloth a Crack in the Floor”—is the 
Binder— title of our instruction brochure 
red imitation =| for keeping stock records :— 


leather back 
end cornere, Supplied with each order fo: 


geld lettering the Stock Record System. 

















One hour a day keeps your records 
complete— 
Every sale and purchase recorded— 
Visible daily turnover and sales re- 
port—with monthly inventory of each 
ersensareries stock number— 
= ; Shoes on hand, on order, due, returns. 
7 transfers in or out from branch 
ee stores— 


_ ipnrtspeniin FOR GROUP OWNED STORES 
—the Stock Record System used in 
conjunction with the MASTER 
STOCK SHEET and the central office 
CONTROL FORM, also a COMPARI- 
SON FORM for sales of total pairs 
by seasons and years, gives the mer- 

esto chant-owner complete stock control 
neconont eon Om with style and sale trend. These 
LE a three forms are illustrated and are 
supplied 
50 Sheete—$3.00 
10 Sheets—$1.00 


(minimum order) 
Each fits the STOCK RECORD loose 
leaf binder. 


Black Cloth Binder—1144" x 13%” 
i Stock Sheets, 


Form 103 





West of Denver, $9.50 
Canada and Foreign, $10.00 


Above, not oe 
CART N TICKET S, $6.50 
West of Denver, $7.00 
(New Revised Fifth Edition) me 


Your choice of DeLuxe flexible imitation leather binder 


shown above, or— Shoe Carton Tickets 


} Black cloth binder below. — 50 500; $2.50 ose. 
Clips supplied when aus My quantity ordered 1s 508 or more. 
with order, please. 


MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 
1334 REPUBLIC BLDG. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Spats 


SIR RALEIGH 
SPATS 


Delivery Same Day Order is 
Received f 


Priced to retail profitably 
1.50 to 5.00 Wrtte for Bampics 


KNICKERBOCKER MFG. CO., Kansas City, Mo. 





ITT — 


GREATEST SPAT LINE 
OF THE INDUSTRY 


WHERE TO BUY 


Shoe Fitting Devices 


PUPEUOUAEOUUOROUERCOUEEEOUREEAOOEEEEET TEETH TILES 
THE BRANNOCK = 


SCIENTIFIC FOOT- MEASURE 
Simple — Accurate — Practical 
Write for FREE TRIAL 
THE BRANNOCK DEVICE 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
PT 


a 


SUT TT 


os] 


WHERE TO BUY 
Slippers 


No. C7306—Allsizes in stock 
for immediate delivery. 
Write for descriptive cir- 


la ill 


WHERE TO BUY 


Store Fixtures 





Travelers to Meet in Detroit 


Secretary Delany Issues Formal Notification for Convention 
to Be Held at Book-Cadillac, January 2 and 3 


Boston—Formal notification of the 
annual convention of the National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association has been sent to 
member associations by Thomas A. De- 
lany, national secretary. The warrant 
for the meeting recites that the busi- 
ness meetings of the convention will be 
held in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, January 2 and 3; that the order 
of business shall include reading and 
acting on reports of officers, acting on 
unfinished business, acting on new busi- 
ness, election of officers and the choos- 
ing of the time and place for the next 
annual convention. 

Under the rules adopted for the con- 
duct of the convention all resolutions 
which it is planned to present must be 
in the hands of the national secretary 
prior to the calling of the first meet- 
ing. Affiliated associations are entitled 
to one delegate for every ten members 
or major portion thereof. All officers 
of these associations are urged by Sec- 
retary Delany to check up on the mem- 
bership of their association and see to 
it that the per capita tax is mailed to 
the national office, Statler Building, 
Boston, prior to the closing of the 
books. 

In discussing the convention, Secre- 
tary Delany again points to the fact 
that the usual convention rate of round 
trip for one and one-half fares will be 
in order provided a proper certificate is 
obtained when the ticket to Detroit is 
purchased and provided, further, that 
the certificate is validated at Detroit. 
These certificates can be used in con- 
nection with the half fare return ticket 
privilege until January 12 and arrange- 
ments have also been made whereby 





Dickerson to Increase 
Cutting; Orders Good 


Co.tumBus, OHI0 Nov. 24 (UTPS)— 
The Walker T. Dickerson Shoe Co. of 
this place which took over the former 
plant of the Rilley Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., is very much encouraged over the 
future, according to Louis F. Rinehart, 
secretary, and is planning to start cut- 
ting 400 to 500 pairs of welts daily. 

This is based on the preliminary or- 
ders received from the ten traveling 
salesmen who left for their territories 
recently after the semi-annual sales 
conference held at the Columbus plant. 
The schedule includes increasing the 
production of the factory to 1200 or 
more by January 15. The plant has 
been operating on a rather full sched- 
ule up to October 1, when the output 
was reduced. 

The company has a new New York 
a in Clay Ogden, who 
takes the place of H. Burke. The New 
York office is located in the Marbridge 
Bldg., and the manager has New York 
wee and New England as his territory. 

ther salesmen and their territories 
are: D. Archer, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana; 
Paul J. Lee, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida; Clay M. Herring, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania; Arthur Naftzger, West 
Coast; J. M. Sterley: Ohio; Erving 
Hambergur, New York State and Dela- 
ware. 





delegates from the east, in returning, 
can come back through Canada if they 
so wish. There will be no extra ex- 
pense involved in getting these certifi- 
cates validated. t 

A feature of the convention will be 
the presentation of the report showing 
progress made by the Group Life In- 
surance Department. To date (Decem- 
ber 1), more than $86,000 has been 
paid out on death and disability claims. 

The convention will open with a meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors which 
will be held at 2 p. m., January 2. The 
convention proper will be called to or- 
der at 9 a. m., January 3. 


Wage Negotiations 
Continued in Brockton 


BrocKTon, Mass.—Following practi- 
cally unanimous rejection of a wage 
proposal for a fourth grade shoe, 
which unions contended carried a cut 
in wages varying from 15 to 35 per 
cent, by the executive boards of the 
thirteen B. and S. W. U. locals here, 
individual manufacturers have begun 
separate negotiations with the unions 
for a price list for a cheaper grade of 
shoe because the Brockton Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association has withdrawn 
its flat proposal for reduced wages. 

Already the Diamond Shoe Co., W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co. and Corcoran-Glea- 
son Co. are negotiating for a revision of 
prices which will allow the manufac- 
ture of a cheaper grade of shoe, and 
some progress is reported to have been 
made. Manufacturers contend that 
there is a demand for cheaper shoes 
which they are not able to meet. 


Spring Style to Crystallize at 
Detroit Show 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


phasize the importance of attending the 
1931 Pageant of Footwear Styles. 

For the first time in the history of 
the N. S. R. A. the public will be ad- 
mitted to witness the style show. The 
Detroit committee, in adopting this 
plan, believed that in so doing they 
would stimulate a shoe style conscious- 
ness in the woman of Detroit that 
would reflect itself into the retail shoe 
stores. 

Great interest on the part of the 
public has been manifested in the show, 
although it is still weeks distant. All 
of the important retail shoe stores will 
cooperate in creating an attendance at 
the style show. 

Every merchant contemplating com- 
ing to the convention can be confident 
of securing a room in one of the lead- 
ing hotels. Over 12,000 sleeping rooms 
are available in the down-town section 
of the city, with an additional 13,000 
rooms near the area of activity. 

Few cities offer the excellent hotel 
facilities enjoyed by the city of De- 
troit. There will be no increase in hotel 
rates during the convention. To avoid 
confusion, it is suggested that reserva- 
tions be made in advance by writing to 
the National Shoe Retailers Associa- 





tion, Convention meg, ag Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
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Today’s Pressure... 


Makes Tomorrow’s Fortunes 






Any period of readjustment is a period of pres- 


sure. Demand bears down; supply shoulders 






upward; competition jams closer. Industries 


jostle and crowd as they turn about to face new 





circumstances, changed conditions. Readjust- 





ment means compression. 





And pressure brings out winners. Today’s 





pressure is fusing the elements of tomorrow’s 





successes. It is crystallizing the small beginnings 





of tomorrow’s fortunes. As you read these words, 





the pressure of today’s readjustment is creating 






leaders for tomorrow’s prosperity. Will you be 





one of them? 








Then watch your business paper. Now is the 






time to follow it closely for news of significant 


J 
see4 |()| y for developments. Its editors survey the whole field 


of your operations. They gather for you a thou- 






Tus Sympot identifies an 






ABP paper . . . It stands sand bits of information that would not ordinarily 
for honest, known, paid 

circulation; straightfor- ° 

wat fede sete come your way. And any one of those grains of fact 





and editorial standards 









that insure reader interest may be the vital element that will send your busi- 

- « « These are the factors 

that make a valuable ad- e < 5 
pears Boat ness shooting out of the pressure into leadership. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Women’s Shoes 


i i li eh i lied 











Internationally recognized as the acme of 
ity shoes. 


utili 
A product of 


SriOE CO., Faribault, Minn. 


SHAFT-PIERCE 








Ultra-Smart Sandals 
SS 


Cemplete color 
cembinations 


Unusual 
Profits 











WHERE TO BUY 


Bowling Shoes 


BOWLING SHOES 


“Coast IN-STOCK 
Men’s 
Smoked Elk 


$3.00 


BROOKS 
SHOE MFG. Co. 


Swanson and Ritner Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Les Angeles—1162 So. Hill St. 


htly 
Maher” 


WHERE TO BUY 


Shoe Forms 


LUI RIEOLOIATIKY 


for Shoes and Hosiery 


made of white, 
transparent or colored 


(AN vest FAIRYLITE 
Shoe Form Co., Ine., Auburn, N. Y. 





To Give More, or Get Less? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 


ing each and every customer a square 
deal. We believe this policy will be ap- 
preciated by the public more than any 
other. We are maintaining a reason- 
able profit on all lines. 


* * * 
MARK SILVERS, 
of Favers Boot Shop, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.— 


“Trend of price is the uppermost 
topic of the day. Not, how much will I 
get for my dollar, but how much of my 
dollar will I need to get what I want. 
Therefore, my answer would be that 
there is but one thing to do and that 
ey with the tide,’ and not ‘buck the 
tide.’ 

“The public expects to pay less for 
the same article and they are not in 
the mood to be told here is the same 
priced article but a much better piece 
of merchandise. No, sir, I did it the 
other day when pcomee a more or 
less complete fall outfit and found out 
later that the men in the store had 
done the same thing. We have had a 
one-priced store (women’s shoes only 
at $6) for over five years, but it will 
not be long before the price will be 
lowered permanently.” 


ad ok * 
O. J. BENTON, 
of Austin, Minn.— 


“IT will continue as in the past to 
remain a quality store, carrying only 
quality lines. I shall maintain our 
regular prices and whenever it is pos- 
sible to give a better shoe for $10 than 
we have been giving, I shall do so. The 
same applies to all our prices, ranging 
$3.95, $5, $6, $7.50, $10 and $12.50. 

“Any endeavor on the part of the 
shoe retailer to advertise big reductions 
in shoes is only misleading and he him- 
self will pay the penalty. Where there 
has been some decline, it is not large 
enough to feature an advertising cam- 
paign on. I also feel that the so-called 
depression is 85 per cent a mental con- 
dition. How long this will last I do not 
believe anyone knows. Your for more 
optimism.” 

* * & 


J. E. BUFKIN, 
Hattiesburg, Miss.— 


“Here, people are demanding lower 
prices and they are getting lower 
prices. I’ve been selling an advertised 
line of women’s shoes, retailing at $10 
and $12.50 for more than ten years. 
This factory makes nothing that can 
be retailed profitably below ten dollars. 
This season I bought nothing to sell 
above $10 and I’ve been forced to re- 
duce the entire line to $8.50 simply be- 
cause my customers would not pay $10. 
People here want lower prices and not 
more value at old prices. and, as stated 
above, they are getting what thev 
want, as thev hold the money-bag and 
have the final say-so. 

“In my opinion. these lower vrices 
must be continued, as ‘Lower Prices’ 
seems to be in the air. In the vast, mv 
best selling prices have been $8.50 and 
$10. For the Spring season, unless con- 
ditions are much better, and I do not 
look for flush times for some time to 
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come, $8.50 will be my top price, with 
a lot of shoes at $5 and $3.95. 

“Then, the question seems to be what 
the manufacturers of a $10 and $12.50 
shoes will be able or willing to do. Un- 
less they can make shoes to retail at 
$8.50, I cannot buy the line which I’ve 
bought every season for more than ten 
years. Without doubt, it would be best 
for the retailer to stand pat on fixed 
retail prices provided he could continue 
to sell the shoes on that basis. 

It is all right to talk quality—we 
have always done it, but if a customer 
walks into the store with five dollars 
we can talk ourselves black in the face 
about the advantages of wearing $10 
shoes and that does not put the extra 
five dollars in his pocket. We are up 
against a hard proposition.” 


ok * * 
SAM HILLSON, 
of Specialty Shoe Store, 
Waterville, Me.— 


“While we are still selling our regu- 
lar lines, $5 to $12.50 retailers, we find 
that the trend is toward our lower 
priced grades. On the women’s we sell 
a much larger proportion of $5 and $6 
feature shoes than we de our feature 
shoes at $10 to $12. Just the same on 
our men’s. More $5 ones in proportion 
than the $10 grades. Also, we find that 
the higher priced shoes are being re- 
duced by the manufacturers, so they 
can be sold at $1 or $2 less, so as to 
compete with the lower priced lines. 
We firmly believe, however, that more 
prosperous times are right around the 
corner, and that shoe dealers would be 
gravely in error if they threw out their 
better grades. As soon as there is less 
unemployment, people will regain their 
confidence, and will buy good merchan- 
dise, which, after all, is the most eco- 
nomical.” 


Opens Slipper Booths 


DENVER, Coto. (UTPS)—The Christ- 

mas booth featuring ladies’ house slip- 
ers opened a week ahead of the regu- 

ar Thanksgiving date this year at the 
Denver Dry Goods Co. and made a 
record sale of over 400 pairs of slippers 
the first day. This was a dollar sale 
from bargain square on the first floor 
in the center of the main aisle. No 
doubt the placement of the sale had 
much to do with the day’s success, ac- 
cording to V. Vandenburg, head of the 
department. He likes the location of 
the new shoe salon on the second floor 
better than the former one on the first 
floor for the general success of the 
department, but for a big opening, get 
inside bargain square on the main 
floor. 

Zapon D’Orsays were the big lead in 
the sale, felts being almost altogether 
overlooked. The booth will be kept 
open until the. first of January. 

On December 1 another special booth 
will be opened on the second floor fea- 
turing fancy mules at $3.45, which is 
the same quality stock that brought $5 
last year. Special offerings will be 
made of bridge slippers at $2.45 in all 
colors of crepe with medium high heels. 
These values represent two-thirds of 
former pricings. 
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ADVERWISING PaGms pwwoyED 








FOR RENT WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 











If you contemplate selling your 
DEPARTMENT WANTED entire or surplus stock com- 
Reliable millinery concern will municate with us. Prompt at- 
rent'departments in novelty shops. tention given. 

Address C-228, care Boot and Shoe KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 


Recorder, 239 West 39th St., New 624 Broadway New York 
York, N. Y. Phone Spring 1443 











YOU CAN HAVE A BUSINESS PRO- 
FESSION OF YOUR OWN and earn big 
income in service fees. A new system of 
foot correction; readily learned by any 
one at home in a few weeks. Easy terms 
for training; openings everyhere with 
all the trade you can attend to. No capi- 
tal required or goods to buy; no agency 
or soliciting. Address Stephenson Labora- 
tory, 21 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 














MERCHANTS’ NEEDS We are open te 
BUY FOR CASH 
retall stocks of SHOES—GENERAL MER. 
CHANDISE — Unexpired lenses assumed 
POSTER @ DEUTSCH 


436 Grand 8t., New York City 
Phone Dry Dock 0352 











We = pay Ge Rest, pape for 
“A. 'D. POLLINGER. CO. your curpias oF cutize ses chee, 
216 HOLLAND BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. SS SS « a 
Phone - Write : 
All matters strictly confidential. 

I. SIMON CO. 


Bvery shins for Your Windows 101 Reade St., New York Gy 














turistic Displays and 
ik: ds 





Papers, 

I, rass Mats. 
Dives DISPLAY DECORATIONS HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
118 West Broadway, New York PAID 


fer shoe stocks, slow sellers, ete. Short time 
leases taken ever. Transactions confidential. 
Est. 1890 
MAX GLAUBERG 
350 Canal St., New York City 
Phone: Walker 3818 











Milbradt 








Rolling Step Ladders 


Enable you to reach your 








highest shelves convenient- 


MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 





ly. 
They last a lifetime 
and 


Are made in any style, 


i BE FIT RITE OVERGAITER CO. 
Write for general catalog 526 S. 3rd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


best Indder for waar uc | MANUFACTURERS OF SPATS 
Milbradt present for the present Fall season 
Manufacturing Co. 
Seeahlished ae y F IT RITE SP ATS 
2416 No. 10th Street With button or Zip fastening. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











broadcloth an 
English Boreloth. 


In all Lag me 
authentic 





In grades to retail 
from $1.00 to 54.00 

pair. 
carried 


Many are 
in stock. Samples 
on request. 





1876 over Firty years 1930 


DISPLAY Fl Aide OF RELIABLE SERVICE To THE 


SEGALLESONS| | 


THE SHOE HORN 


933 ARCH ST. They preserve the shape, prevent slipping at 


the heel and save the counters if always used 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. prevents, wearing holes in. the stocking at. the 


ARE BUSINESS Se nant Gan et jae a a ee 
GETTERS 

Pig magenta tly 

SEND FOR CATALOG Newark New Jersey 


Largest Manufacturers in the World 














MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 


oe 


rouren: . AND ORF AMEETS FOR 
FT SOLE SLIPP 
The ron hana pee = the rroht price. 
Samples s Me 4 
HY-GRAD SLIPPER PPLY CO. 
693 Broadway New York City 

















VENUS FOOT APPLIANCES 
VENUS ARCH SUPPORTS 
RE NU PRODUCTS 
RE NU STICK CLEANER 


ANDERSON ENDREA SALES CO. 
189 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Rocchers 


ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 


Extraordinary Reduction 
in Rates 


No Increase Over Thanksgiving, 
Xmas and New Year’s 


As Low as 
Without Meals 
$2.50 Daily Per Person 
35.00 Up Weekly for 2 
With Meals 
$7.00 Daily Per Person 
85.00 Up Weekly for 2 














Do You Know? 


That you can buy or sell it through 
the Classified Dept. columns. This 
feature in its quick service is a time 
saver in meeting immediate needs. 
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BLACK KID 


BLACK SNAKE 
14/8 LEATHER HEEL 


“MADE IN PHILA. BY MASTER CRAFTSMEN” 


C. S. GIBBON CO., Inc. 
54 No. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


ae 
= 
$9.50 


RETAILERS 


ONE STRAP 


APPLIQUE 








_— ox 


Greeley’s House Slippers 


A. W. GREELEY 
12 Duncan St., Haverhill, Mass. 


ox 


Ladies’ Black Vici Kid 1 
Strap Slipper, Quilted Sock, 
Sewed, Turned, Leather Sole. 
Right and Left Last. 
Whole Rubber Heel. 
12 pr. lots, $1.35; 
36 pr. cases, $1.30 
per pair. Stocked. 











Newburyport Merger 
On 2500 Pair Basis 


Boston, Mass.—Details of the 
merger of the William G. Dodge Shoe 
Co. and the Bliss & Perry Co., of New- 
bu rt, Mass., recently announced in 
the Boor AND SHOE RECORDER, call for 
a daily production of 2500 pairs. 

Two complete factories will be oper- 
ated, each under separate supervision 
and each manufacturing two distinct 
lines of shoes. There will be, also, two 
separate roups of salesmen, one 
handling the Dodge line and one the 
Bliss & Perry. The merged companies 
begin operations with a paid in cash 
capital of $250,000, plus all equipment 
and real estate of the component com- 
panies. 


Bostonian Club Has 
Concert and Dance 


WHITMAN, Mass.—The Bostonian 
Shoe Club, composed of executives of 
the Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 
Co. of Whitman, entertained more than 
250 couples at its annual concert and 
ball last Tuesday evening. The affair 
is conducted to obtain funds for vhil- 
anthropic and charitable work among 
worthy families, heads of which are 
employed in the Commonwealth plant. 
McEnelly’s recording orchestra fur- 
nished a fine program for the concert, 
and dancing was conducted until mid- 
night. The committee responsible for 
the success of the affair included Fred 
O. Jenkins, Charles B. Pierce, Harold 
Wonson, Charles Chase, E. Clifton 
Taft, Herbert Otterberg, Lester Har- 
low, Lloyd Kirby, Francis Kane, Carl 
Waugh and Frank Donnell. 


E. A. Gray Secretary of 
Brockton Association 


BROCKTON, Mass.—Ernest A. Gray 
of Augusta, Me., has begun his duties 
as secretary of the Brockton Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association, succeeding 
the late Frank M. Bump, who died re- 
cently. 

Mr. Gray, who is a native of Farm- 
ingham, N. H., learned the shoe busi- 
ness from the ground up, serving as 
worker, foreman and superintendent in 
the Old Colony district, to which he 
moved in his early life. He has had 
considerable experience in factory pro- 
duction work and research, and one of 
his first duties will be to make a thor- 
ough study of conditions here. 





Production 
Picking Up 
in Brockton 


Brockton, Mass.—Business at this 
shoe center is beginning to pick up 
again. Some of the plants closed Wed- 
nesday before Thanksgiving for the re- 
mainder of the week, but most of them 
operated Friday and Saturday morning 
after the holiday. The big Geo. E. 
Keith Company had a brief respite, but 
Harold C. Keith, president, announced 
that the plant would begin Dec. 1 on a 
schedule of five days of five hours each, 
with a good grist of orders on hand that 
might allow for a little longer work 
day. The plant has been operating in 
all its branches only about 18 to 20 
hours a week. In Whitman both the 
Regal and Commonwealth factories 
gave only the holiday closing and in 
Rockland the factories there did like- 
wise. 


Trade Quiet in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, Ga. (UTPS)—Despite the 
approach of the holiday season, the 
shoe business continues “off” in Atlanta, 
although there appears to be more of a 
demand for women’s shoes. 

Practically all dealers report a ten- 
dency to “trade down” on the part of 
the buying public. People accustomed 
to purchase ten dollar shoes are buying 
eight dollar ones, and those who used to 
pay eight are demanding shoes for six 
dollars. In spite of this, however, the 
better dealers are not showing or ad- 
vertising cheaper shoes for their trade. 

For the first time in many years, the 
demand for black shoes is exceeding 
that for tan, dealers report in men’s 
shoes. While the coming of cooler 
weather has brought out a demand for 
heavier shoes and for grained leather 
styles, it has not, however, increased 
sales, as is generally the case. 

While in women’s shoes, the demand 
is for black kid, some stores reporting 
that fifty per cent and over of their 
sales at this time are of black kid. 
Suede is probably second in demand 
here, while there is a smattering of 
calls for fancy styles. 

Dealers are hoping that many people 
will make it a “shoe Christmas” in view 
of the past economic depression, and are 
—- their advertising toward this 
end. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


And What’s Said About It 











Invents a New Heel Feature 


FARIBAULT, MINN.—A patent has 
been granted on a new “ball bearing’ 
heel, which is the invention of Willis S. 
Shaft, chairman of the board, Shaft- 
Pierce Shoe Company. This new heel 
consists of a circular piece of porous 
rubber about one inch in diameter and 
nearly an inch thick, which is inserted 
between the insole and outersole of the 
shoe at the point of the heel, so as to 
form a pocket cushion for the oscalsis 
bone. It is so constructed that no rub- 
ber can touch the foot, thereby doing 
away with the danger of heating the 
inside at the heel. 

This new heel feature was given an 
advance showing at the recent conven- 
tion of the National Chiropodists As- 
sociation at Detroit, and caused much 
favorable comment. In the words of 
one of the members of this association, 
“The ball bearing heel, as I see it, per- 
forms two most important functions. 
First, it acts as a shock absorber every 
time the heel comes in contact with a 
hard surface. Second, it forms a pocket 
for the heel bone of the foot and should 
prevent ‘rotating heels,’ that extremely 
bothersome and painful foot-ill which is 
the basis of easily 40 per cent of foot 
troubles.” 

The ball bearing heel will be used 
exclusively on Acrobat children’s shoes 
and Clara Barton utility shoes, the two 
featured products of the Shaft-Pierce 
Shoe Company. 


Develop New Fabrics 


Paterson, N. J. (UTPS)—Manufac- 
turers of fabrics in the city of Pater- 
son are of the opinion that the fabric 
shoes will have a greater demand for 
the spring and they are now beginning 
to make samples of new silks, some of 
which are pure silk, while others are 
combinations of silk, cotton and rayon, 
and even the rayon and cotton are be- 
ing made. Then again comes the in- 
formation that some of the ribbon mills 
are featuring some special ribbons in 
their wide widths for the shoe trade, 
with jacquards, checks, prints, heather 
and tweed mixtures, and it was said 
that the silks are so attractive and 
sturdy that numerous shoe men have 
already seen the samples and are plac- 





ing orders for the goods. 
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Business Changes 


ILLINOIS—Joliet—A. E. Hutchinson Shoe 
Co. (105 N. Chicago St.); boots and shoes; re- 
ported discontinued business. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Clinton — Sanford’s, Inc. 
(66 High St.) ; boots and shoes; recently com- 
menced business. 


MICHIGAN—Muskegon—Little Henry’s, Inc.; 
boots, shoes, etc.; incorporated authorized cap- 
ital $5,000. 


NEW JERSEY—Metuchen—Paramount Shoe 
Rebuilding, Inc. (467 Main St.); boots and 
shoes; incorporated authorized capital $10,000. 

Newark—Pitmans, Inc. (471 Clinton Ave.) ; 
boots and shoes; incorporated authorized capital 
$125,000. 


NEW YORK—Brooklyn—Century Ladies Shoe 
Mfg. Co.; boots and shoes; incorporated author- 
ized capital $6,000. 

Goldblum Shoes, Inc.; boots and shoes; incor- 
porated authorized capital $10,000. 

Robinson: Bros. (‘Robinson Bootery’’) (97 
Belmont Ave.) ; boots and shoes; reported part- 
nership dissolved. 

New York City—Acme Hat & Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Inc.; boots, shoes, etc.; incorporated authorized 
capital $2,000. 

Morrison & Silver Shoe Co., Inc.; boots and 
shoes; incorporated authorized capital $5,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Philadelphia — Bell-Kiddy 
Shoes, Inc.; boots and shoes; incorporated. 








Failures, Embarrassments, Etc. 


CALIFORNIA—Long Beach—J. A. Holley; 
boots, shoes, etc.; reported assigned. 


GEORGIA—Baxley—M. Marcus; boots, shoes, 
etc.; reported petition in bankruptcy. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago—Harry Greenberg (3740 
Montrose Ave.) ; boots and shoes; reported offer- 
ing to compromise at 20 per cent. 

Harry B. Groupe (3047 E. 92nd St.); boots 
and shoes; reported called meeting of creditors. 

Sam Kaminsky (3314 Roosevelt Road); boots 
and shoes; reported petition in bankruptcy. 

B. H. Miller (11348 S. Michigan Ave.) ; boots, 
shoes, etc.; reported petition in bankruptcy. 

Sullivan Bros. (Geo. M. Sullivan) (5507 S. 
Ashland Ave.) ; boots, shoes, etc.; reported peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

Melrose Park—Robins & Laff (153-55 Broad- 
way); boots and shoes; reported called meeting 
of creditors Nov. 18. 


LOUISIANA—Independence—G. Calato; boots, 
shoes, etc.; reported petition in bankruptcy. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Chelsea — Rainbow Shoe 
Co.; shoe manufacturers; reported petition in 
bankruptcy. 

Lynn—Jos. Hoffman (37 Central Ave.) ; boots, 
shoes, etc.; reported petition in bankruptcy. 


MICHIGAN—Adrian—Harvey Boot Shop, Inc. ; 
boots and shoes; reported assigned. 

Highland Park—Cut Rate Merchandising Co., 
Inc.; boots, shoes, etc.; reported petition in 
bankruptcy. 


MISSISSIPPI — Canton — Canton Dry Goods 
Co. (N. R. Thomas, prop.); boots, shoes, etc.; 
reported petition in bankruptcy. 

Meridian—Morris R. Stamm; boots, shoes, 
ete.; reported petition in bankruptcy. 


NEW JERSEY—Orange—Louis Cohen (Le 


Co’s Dept. Store) (275 Main St.); boots, shoes, 
etc.; reported called meeting of creditors. 
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NEW YORK—Brooklyn—Delmar Shoe Co., 
Inc. (133 Floyd St.) ; mfrs. shoes; reported peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

Pride Shoe Co., Inc.; mfrs. shoes; reported 
petition in bankruptcy. 

Harry Siegel (469 Howard Ave.); boots and 
shoes; reported meeting of creditors called 
Nov. 13. 

Buffalo—Thomas Empelt (487 Elmwood Ave.) ; 
boots and shoes; reported assigned. 

New York City—R. J. Sadler Co. (93 Nassau 
St.) ; boots and shoes; reported called meeting 
of creditors. 

Herman Scholnick (1327 Wilkins Ave.) ; boots 
and shoes; reported called meeting of creditors. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Mount Holly—J. D. 
Hobbs Co.; boots, shoes, etc.; reported petition 
in bankruptcy. 


OHIO—Columbus—Capitol Shoe Co.; boots 
and shoes; reported receiver appointed. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Beaver Falls—Levy Bros. 
(Maurice Levy); boots, shoes, etc.; reported 
offering to compromise at 25 per cent. 

Philadelphia—Weinstein & Shubin; wholesale 
boots and shoes; reported offering to compromise 
at 20 per cent. 


RHODE ISLAND—Olneyville—Samuel Narva 
(“Self Service Shoe Store’’); boots and shoes; 
reported assigned. 


TEXAS—Marshall—Russell Graham Co., Inc. ; 
boots, shoes, etc.; reported assigned. 

Temple—Mangum & Co.; boots, shoes, etc. ; 
reported petition in bankruptcy and receiver 
appointed. 


VIRGINIA—Hopewell—Freeman & Hampton 
(“The Hub’); boots, shoes, etc.; reported offer- 
ing to compromise at 20 per cent. 


WISCONSIN—Chippewa Falls—J. D. Gagnon; 
boots and shoes; reported petition in bankruptcy. 
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New Shoe Stores 


New York, N. Y.—Family Shoe Store, 187 
Riverdale Ave. 

Massillon, Ohio—Coopers, Erie and Tremont 
Sts. 

New York, N. Y.—Morrison & Silver Shoe 
Co., Inc. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Bell-Kiddy Shoes, Inc. 

New York, N. Y.—Kat’s Bootery, 136514 Bos- 
ton Road. 

Kenesaw, Neb.—John Widener. 

New York, N. Y.—Floyd Shoe Co., Inc. 

Blanchard, Mich.—Wisner & Raymond. 

New York, N. Y.—Lew’s Juvenile Shoes, 113 
E. Burnside Ave. 

Dennison, Ohio—R. A. Cox Co., 19 4th St. 

Calais, Me.—W. T. Grant Co., 159 Main St. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Pandora Shop, 458 S. 
4th St. 

Welch, W. Va.—Ammar Bros., Libby Bldg. 

Cynthiana, Ky.—J. J. Newberry Co. 

Miami, Fla.—Nathan’s, 12 East Flagler St. 

New Bedford, Mass.—Gartzman’s, 995 S. 
Water St. 

Newark, N. J.—Famous Bargain Store, 93 
Market St. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Chas. Rosenthal, 2206 N. 
Front St. 

Johnstown, N. Y.—A. L. Burr, Inc. 

New York, N. Y.—Irvmac Shoe Shops, Inc. 

Harlan, Ky.—The Peoples Store Co. 

Tampa, Fla.—Mass Brothers, Inc. 

Perth Amboy, N. J.—F. F. Bargain Store, 86 
Smith St. 

Berwyn, I1].—Morton Fair, 5807-11 W. 22nd St. 

Haines City, Fla.—Friedlander, Inc. 

Lavonia, Ga.—Lavonia Bargain House. 

New York, N. Y.—Art Craft Shoe Stores, Inc., 
Queens. 

New York, N. Y.—M. & M. Shoe Shop, 2034 
Amsterdam Ave. 

New York, N. Y.—Broadway Store-Feinberg 
& Price Shoes, Inc. 

Osborne, Idaho—Matt Jurkovich. 

Hoboken, N. J.—G. R. Kinney Co., 416 Wash- 
ington St. 

Mount Sterling, Ohio—I. R. Dillie. 

Toledo, Ohio—Reeder, Yant & Co. 

Akron, Ohio—Tenderlean Co. 

Henderson, N. C.—Scott Ferebee Shoe Co. 

Alton, Ill.—Bloomer Stores Co., Piasa and 
Broadway. 

Cleveland, Ohio— Max Hoicowitz, 737 E. 
125th St. 

Chester, Pa.—A. S. Beck Shoe Corp., 519 
Market St. 

Jersey City, N. J.—G. R. Kinney Co., 912-20 
Bergen Ave. 

Redlands, Cal.—Hemphill-Brownbilt Shoe Store, 
24 E. State St. 

Oakland, Cal.—Leed’s Shoe Store, 1315 Wash- 
ington St. 

Palermo, Cal.—Jasper Lowers. 

Port Angeles, Wash.—Manufacturers Outlet Co. 

Detroit, Mich.—Bernstein Bros. & Co., 3711 
8rd St. 

Eugene, Ore.—C. P. Tillman Co. 

Kent, Wash.—Golden Rule Store, Arney Bldg. 

Portland, Ore.—Villa Trading Post, 1957 
Glisan St. 

Silver Lake, Ore.—R. A. Martin. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—P. D. Rosenwald Shoe Co., 
Ltd. 
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